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A MATRIMONIAL CATCH. | 


(A NOVELETTE,] 
- OHAPTER 1. 











Fe phaoe ge “loaner 
still you're out- 
Heroding Herod Ned 
“ Now, really. Well, I think I have something 
t,”” 
the 


it abou’ 
, what's news!” and Penelope 
round, and fixed her sharp 
green eyes on her junior in a piercing manner, 
‘* Very good news, you'll think.” 
* Tahall when I know what ft fa.” 
in the matter. It’s what 
for ever since we came 


“ Well, what is {t?” irritably. 

“The are finished |” 

“ At last 1” 

“Yes, and what is more, that is more to us, 
Daulborough 


the 200th, the Dashers, are coming 
next week to be stationed there.” 


“ You never say so!” ejaculated Miss Pen, ia 
and almost incredulous wonder. 

















CECIL OLAVERING FELL HEAVILY ON HIS HEAD ON THE HARD, FLINTY ROAD 


“Ido, though,” retorted Popsey, with a tozs 
of her pert and pretty head, 

“Who told yout’’ demanded 
quickly, with s second piercing look. 

“What's that to yout” with another pert 
toss of the auburn locke. 

A great deal. I think I can guess,” 

" Do then, ff you are so clever,’ 

" You know father doesn’t like your talking and 
hob-nobbing with a tradesman like-——”’ 

“TI know nothing of the kind. Jemmy Smith 
is as much a gentleman as I am a lady,” declared 
the young girl, the brillfant colour flashing to her 
cheek, “And father shouldn’t forget that it’s 
not so long since we had to do with trade,” 

“Hush |” exclaimed Mies Pen, laying her 
finger on her thin lips, and looking round appre- 
hensively. ‘' Do you want to spoil all, to let our 
secret out, and make those grand folk whose 
acquaintance we have made here look down upon 
us?” 

**I don't care whatI do,” she retorted, with 
great impotuosity, ‘and Ido wish we could go 


the other 
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tack to the old life before we were left this hate- 
ful money. We were happy then. We're 
nothing but a set of Impostors now, crying after 
the moon, and getting a green cheese,” 

“Fadge!” returned Pen, contemptuously. 
*' You liked the turned gowns, the faded hats, 
the patched boots, less than avy of us, and as to 
the smell of Cheddar and double Gloucester, why 
you slwaye declared it turned you faint, and 
that you hated the sight of aside of bacon——”’ 

*' So I did, and do.” 

‘© While as to our circle of acquaintance at 
Hillington not one of them was good enough for 
you. You turned up your nose—that, Heaven 
knows, does not want avy turnivg up, as it’s 
over short already—at all of them, and thought 
yourself too good to associate with them——” 

“So I wasand am,” interrupted Popsey again. 
'€ A eet of ‘butchers and bakers, and candlestick- 
makers.’ ” 

“ Well, whatin the name of goodness do you 
wanb? You don’t care for the parson and his 
wife, nor barrister Ulemens, nor post-office clerk 
Merton, nor well-to-do old maid Seraggins, nor 
Doctor Benson and bride, nor bank-clerk Benans- 
nor independent Mr. Smith, nog. of the 
highly respectab’e folk whose acquaintance we 
have managed to make after strenvous efforts here 
at B idlington-oi-Sea,.” .* 

‘*Taey are all so dull and hym-drom.” 

“Ab, I see. You want the military,” with 
Ineffable scorn and contempt, 

* And if do, my want will soon be, satiefied.”’ 

‘I hope it may be, The Dashere I have little 
doubt will be very exclusive, end want the pedl- 
gree cf any one they favour with thelr friend- 
ship.” 

“Tfthey want oura we can rom a little, 
and tellthem a flowery story. | jos, you 
know, there are the four arlstooracies ; we might 
lay claim to that of beauty.” oe a 

‘' When you say ‘we’ of coureé you mean ‘I,’ 
you conceited thing,” observes Pen, bitterly, 

“Tmay. At any rate, I think I'll pass muster 
with the Dashers,” and leaning her dimpled chin 
on her pink palma she stared steadily at her, 
flection in the mirror over the mantelshe 
perhaps her conceit was excusable, for a prettier, 
fresher, more dimpled childish face it would have 
been difficult to find, 

The casket was falr—outside ; within she was 
bub a poor, vain, silly little little creature, her 
head crammed full of nonsense about lovers, and 
fine clothes, and aristocratic people; and her 
mother—an Injudiclous, valgar woman—had 
flattered and spoiled her, telling her that her 
good looks ought to win her a rich husband, and 
that there was nothing in matrimony to be con- 
sidered save the length of the purse and the 
financial prospect of the aspirant to hymeneal 
honours; and that ‘love in a cottage” was a 
trap and a delusion, a thing that might have 
auswered fairly well in the middle ages, when 
living was cheap, and the population less exten- 
sive, but In the present day ib was absolute 
folly——nay, worse than folly—absolute madness, 
to think of marrying on Jess than four hundred 
pcr annum, And so on, and so on, gd 
infinitum . 

The girl, pretty, childish, innocent as she 
looked, was an apt pupil, and before long began 
to adopt her worldly parent’s view of a sebtle- 
ment for life. She was naturally Indolent, loving 
ease and plenty, good living and gay gowns ; and 
so, when her father was left a legacy by a distant 
relative and moved from Hillingtop, where he 
was known as a vendor of cheese, butter, pork, 
sausages, bacon, eggs, and other such unromantic 
comestibles, to Bridlingtoh, where he set up as 
an independent gentleman, Popsey gave up—not 
it must be allowed without floods of tears, and 

tons of sighs—her girlhood’s lover, poor Jemmy 
Smith, because, fdrzooth, he wore a white apron, 
and measured out ounces of Bohea and Oopack, 
and quarters and halves of loaf and “raw,” to 
his master’s customers, for he was assistant to a 
flourishing grocer, and therefore after the Popple- 
chicks’ windfall was, of course, utterly beneath 
them, and not fibto be looked on as a friend, 
much less as a lover and a probable son-in-law, 

Jemamy took his dismiesal very much to heart, 


‘night in London, in order that his old cronies 


under the guise 


-wall-papers, American woodwork, and gaudy 


of his love from her native town be departed 
too, and being smart at figures managed to get a 
place as cashier to the principal confectioner hb 
Bridlington, which wae certainly a step in the 
right direction, and a higher post than he had 
before held ; and then once more he feasted his 
eyes on the rosy loveliness that had been his un- 
doing—now, however, at a distance, except once 
or twice ina way when Popsey betng by herself 
had melted at sight of his miserable visage and 
let him speak to her, 

He was siways fall of news, could, of course, 
tell when any ball was comivg off, as his em- 
ployer supplied all the refreshments, suppers, 
dinners, &c,, of any entertainment that took 
place, and his last plece of information was de- 
cidediy valuable ; the Dashers were coming, and 
Dunster was to supply the mess for them, 

Mr. Popplechick was fall of wrath, eniet 
over with righteous indignation when he foun 
the unlucky Smith had the astounding auda- 
clty to follow his youngest and prettiest daughter 
to her new home, and wondered how on earth he 
bad contrived to find out. the spob in this wide 
world where it wae ‘sftgated ; for the retired 
cheesemonger had been Very carefalhot to leave 
# trail when he sald adlea to double Gloucester 
and.prime Wiltshire, and actually.stayed a fort- 


might not know his whereabouts, and. therefore 
bg unable to. turn up and expose bim to new 
friends, Ps 

Bat love laughs at everything, and Jemm 
followed Popsey, and adored her jaet as eniich 
of a fashionable and bigh-bred 
young lady as he had done as a simple 'B- 
man’s daughter; only he, poor ‘pi 
thought the ense that held his jewel was < 
nificent, and % past {t regularly every nig 
regarding {it awestricken eyes, ses 

As a matter’ of fact, 


ings: ey, Fe) b 
The taste of its rewas far from faulb- 
lous, and so ‘ffs sh } were not hidden, 
only displayed-in « horrible manner. Joshua 
Popplechick had re two hundred pounds 
in ready money, besides, the three-fifty 
annum; and the former sum he spent In abo~ 
minably ugly furniture, cheap prints, flashy cur- 
tains and carpets, and a startling array of pink, 
green, and blue lustres and vases, which gave to 
Telclnen as te the cigoe ~ Prelerd teel 
lodgings, au appearance whic a 
ened by working with her own fair —— 
hideous crochet antimacassars, w were 
Ifberally applied to chair-backs and sofa- ; 
and proved an everlasting annoyance to visitors 
who sat down normal, and rose up with a whitey- 
yellow cotton tall hanging to them, at sight of 
which all four Miss P,’s would rush to relieve 
the gueete of the unwelcome addition to their 
tollet, thereby causing cousiderable confusion 
and fase, 

The best part of the place was the long shady 
garden at the back, with level grass pilot, and 
many old trees and rare shrubs, It didn’t look 
new or brurmmagem, all else did. 

On entering into his brand-new abode, Joshua, 
urged thereto by his wife and ambitions daugh- 
ters, seb up a mode of living that can only be 
described by the term “sham magnificent,” and 
certalniy his means were wholly inadequate to 
his pretensions, and the path he meant to tread 
led to ruin, But he was fat, good-natured, casy- 
golng, and againat his better judgment let his 
worser-half rule him. 

A cook was} hired, capable of sending upa 
dainty dinner ; a smart parlour and lady’s-maid 
combined, a miniature boy, whose meagre body 
was arrayed In shining buttons, and seemingly 
nothing else, for he was buttons here, and. but- 
tons there, and buttons everywhere; and as a 
finish to this fashionable establishment, an elderly 
man, who st some remote period had been butler 
to Lord somebody or other, but who, now in his 





and two monthe after the departure of the lady 


declining days, was ready and willing to be 
termed ‘'gardener,” and under that title do no 






































degrees, and the latter gave some 
went off well, and all was couleur de rose, with 
the one exception of Jemmy Smith, and he was 
the black cloud, for they all suspected that 
Popsey—Popsey 
beauty of the family, the youngest, cleverest, 
best-mannered— still harboured a meaking liking 
per’| for her old lover, this measurer of ounces of tea 
‘abd quarters of sugar. 

- ‘They had their suspicions of this bright 
ereature, mother, father, sisters, and perhaps 
their fears were not entirely without founca- 
ti 





haere 





= hil 

end of odd jobs, besides pottering about ih 
shady garden, weeding the paths and pruning the 
trees, 


The girls wore smart gowns, and the mother 


smart bonnets ; they took tickets for every enter. 
ta'nment that was going on in the town to which 
they could get without vouchers; smiled a} 
everyone, received the few vislis 
becoming cheerfulness, and 

closely to the clergyman and his wife. 


them with 
themselves 


Penelope working 9t the mothera’ meetings, 


Susan interesting herself in the Vicar’s soap 
kitchens, Mary Anne jolning the club of ladice 
who went out ministering to the sick poor, and 
Popsey teaching In the Sunday-schools, where 
her pretty face and winsome ways turned the 
heads of half the male teachers, and caused them 
to fesl a most unholy and entirely secular hatred 
of each other, 


Joshua and Sarah, the wife of hie bosom, con- 


tented themselves with sending guinea sub- 
scriptions whenever they could posefbly afford {t, 
and very often when they couldn't, and wisely 
kepb aloof, thinking {t better that their daughters, 
who were all more or less good-looking and fairly 
well educated, should get secure footing in Brid- 


society before they appeared, as both of 


lin 
them-were shaky as to" h’s,” and experfenced o 
considerable difficulty fn deciding when “ were” 
and when “wae” would be 
to which both, when a trifie excited,-would say” 
La he » ‘ 
all of which wise Miss Pen, who was rapidly 
‘nearing thirty, and terribly anxious to be settled, 
argued would let the cat out of the bag, and close 
the doors of the shabby-genteels, who formed the 
chief part of the population abt this charming ses- 
‘ide town, against them. 
« gdtnd so the four sisters fought their way slowly 
| bub surely {nto such society as there was to be 
bad, and after a year knew nearly everyone there 
“was to know, and went to most of the entertafa- 
ments given, 


correct ; in addition 
horange,” “‘ hoften,”’ *‘ horder,” etc., 


Papa and Mamma Popplechick booty by 


that 


! the flower of the flock, the 


ion. 
In the midst of all the galety and change of her 


presen’ life Popsey would sometimes look back 


wistful eyes to those old, happy, honest 


with 
days, when she was what she appeared to be, and 


her sisters’ discarded boots, with the toes 


wore 

well stuffed with wool, to = thelr turning 
up after the fashion of a heathen Chince’s, as 
they were much too long for her fairy feet, and 
thought herself smart in thelr old dresses and 
furbished-up hats, and came back from church 
through the corn-fields every Sunday, arm-in- 
arm with her devoted admirer, plain Jommy 
Smith. ; 


Those days were all over, though, and gone 
with them the dream of a tiny cottage and rose- 
filled garden, a rustic paradise shared with her 
unpretending lover, when his circumstances im- 
proved, and he struck out a new line, different 
from that of grocery ; and as the girl stared at 
We, coed lnchaan soamghe Wr Steak one toa 
was enough to one of these 
gay Be jeokota who were coming to take up their 
quarters in the new barracks, and how she could 
improve her appearance, and her chance of w!u- 
ning a catch, 

“Yes, I think I'll do for the Dashers,” she 
reiterated, with a last long stare at the big bluc 
eyes, pink and white skin, and auburn chevelure, 
as she took her elbows off the mantelshelf oad 
faced round, 

" You're quite Bang enongh to think avy- 
thing,” mapped enelope, crosaly. 

kes I? 


‘*Yes, You'te a heap of affectation.” 
‘Now, Pen, you're jealous, I’m -eure, and 
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you're showing ft fn an absolutely ridiculous 
fashion !” 


Jealous! Of you?” exclaimed Miss Popple- 
chick, snorting with rage, for she wae twenty- 
nine, and Popsey eighteen, and the bloom was 
beginning to fade from her cheek, and the light 
of early youth from her eyes, and she knew it 
was 60, though she would not own It, sven to her- 
self, and was proportionately angry at any bint 
of jealousy from & younger woman. 

"Of you! Preposterous |” 

“What Is there preposterous about {t 1” de- 
manded the other, coolly, as she dusted a bright 
por vase. ‘You're ever so rauch older 


**Ten years,” interrupted the mature splaster, 


eagerly. 

* Eleven,” retorted Popsey, stolidly. “Eve 
bit of eleven. My birthday 1 {s In Apu, yours rd 
March ; and you are exactly eleven years, three 
weeks, and two days older than myself,” 

“ Well, and if Tam!” with a glare of rage. 

“Well, if you are, {t is quite enough to make 
you jealous of me,” 

"Saucy minx!” growled Pen, 

" Pooh |” ) 

Two of the reddest, prettiest lips in the world 
were pouted at her, 

“You want to be taken down a peg,” went on 
Popplechick Major, “ to have the pride knocked 
out of you, You ought to be locked up and fed 
on bread and water. That’s the diet that would 
sult — complaint |” 

“T beg to differ with you. I think ft would 
agree with you far better than with me; for my 
skin ts clear, while youra is sallow. You look 
bilious, my dear; I fear cook’s made dishes 
pr with your digestion, Try the bread and 
wa 


** You forget yourself, you rude, underbred 
child !” and, collecting her ribbons, Pen flounced 
towards the door, meaning to leave the field clear 
for her enemy, only at that minute {t opened, and 
she Drag into violent collision with her portly 
mother, 

* What's the matter! What's hup ?” inquired 
that lady, seeing In an Instant something was 


wrong, 

“That child has been insulting me,’’ tin 
ot the smulng eulprit with rea og : 

“Not at all,” declared the latter, urbanely. 

-T only said that I thought she was jealous of 
me, because I am younger and prettfer, which fs 
the truth, Now is there anything insulting in 
that, mother ?” 

“Well, no, my dear,” returned the partial 
parent with some slight hesitation ; ‘ bud hit is 
better not to say them-kind of things, they 
"art folk,” 

There,” said Popsey, with a toss of her head 
in Pen's direction. 

* You wouldn’t elde with her if you knew 
what she’s been doling, mamma,” put in the 
aggrieved one, who always spoke of Mrs, Popple- 
chick as ‘my mamma.” 

ove a has —o doing ?”” 

“Disobeying yours pspa’s commands.” 

"Indeed ! . what way 

. Philandering about with Jemmy Smith, 
ap ae ~ 

‘* What a story!” broke in the girl. “I 
didn’t say half-a-dozsn words to him,” 

“Then you hown to ’aving spoken to him?” 
sald Mrs, Popplechick, with a sternly Impressive 
demeanour, the effect of which was rather spoiled 
by her misplacement of the tes, 

* T sald  good-morning,’ and listened when he 
told me thatthe barracks were finished, that 
the Dulborough Dashes were coming next week 
to be quartered there, and that his people were 
going to supply the mess and carry out contracts 
for ball suppers and anything of that sort that 
they may require.” 

* Ab! did he tell you that?” 

“ Yes,” 

And in s moment the matron forgot her anger. 
aud began an animated discussion with her four 

daughters, for Susan and Mary Anne came in 

and strengthened the council as to ways and 
means, and how they could wring money ont of 
the long-suffering Joshua for new dresses, 
fashionable hate, and general smart trapping | 





and went deep Into calculaflons as to what 
dinners and entertainments she would be able to 
give to these gallant sons of Mare, who might 
turn into possible sons-in-law, 





CHAPTER IL 


BRIDLINGTON ON SEA was in a state of fever, 

Excitement was at ite height, for the day when 
the Dashers were 6 ced had arrived, All 
the tradesmen polished up their plate-glass 
windows and rearranged their goods to the best 
advantage. 
The flower-girls filled their baskets to over- 
flowing with early spring blooms, The servant- 
girls donned their whitest sprons and prettiest 
caps ; the boatmen on the beach brightened up 
the fittings of their craft and hung flage on them ; 
the cafés on the promenade laid in & large stock 
of toothsome daloties in anticipation of the 
hungry troopers who might visit them In the 
course of that evening ; while the publics outdid 
themselves In their endeavours to show an attrac- 
tive front to the new-comers, who would 
probably be their best customers ; while it must 
honestly be allowed that young maids and old 
ones, matrons and misses, all donned their best 
bibs and tuckers, sought for their most becoming 
head-gear, and sallied out, only to shop, or do the 
necessary housekeeping. That was all, of cours, 
They had no wish to take even a side glance at 
the red-coated gentry |! No! Not they, indeed ! 
as Miss Pen declared, putting on her Sunday 
best and marching out into the long, narrow 
high street, where the old-fashioned ho ses 
bulged ont overhead story above story, until the 
top windows nearly touched each other, and 
where the spring sunshine fell here and there 
through an opening, lightening the gloom of the 
old-world buildings. The country round about 
looked bright and fair enough as the Dashers 
trotted through ft. i 

Many a well-known tree was beginning to bd, 
The soft wind was waking up the golden 
celandine from its bed of dead leaves under the 
hedges, where it lay sleeping, and bidding the 
starry primrose look up, aud show Its pale petals, 
The ground ivy was bright blue, and vied with 
the periwinkle ; contrasting with the red flowers 
of the dead nettle and w coltsfoot, 

The sunrays were laring the bees from their 
hiding places, to dally with the dazzling gorse 
flowers and tiny clusters of fragrant violets, 
Larks were singing and soaring up among the 
sllver-fringed clouds of Heaven, among {ts star- 
spangled plains; while the modest thrush and 
lute-voiced blackbird answered each other with 
sweet calle and drills of music. 

It was all charming, enlivening, after the dull 
grey skies of winter, and dearth of herbage and 

eenery, aud the Dashere seemed to find {b s0, 

‘or they looked about with evident Interest, as 
they clattered along with no end of a nolse, and 
jingle of curb-chain, sabre and spur, a gay and 
gallant throng, well horsed, well set up, the 
flower of England’s chivalry. They slackened 
speed as they entered the town, and gave the 
gaping town-folk a better opportunity of admir- 
ing the gorgeous aud nodding plumes ; 
and the good people made the most of the 
opportunity, and watched them with Intense in- 
terest all the way along, from one end to the 
other of the long, queer street, for the Belfast 
Barracks were right the other end of the town, 
lying a little way back from the new esplanade— 
a fine pile of buildings with all modern improve- 
ments, & splendid ball-room, a large riding 
school, good quarters for-the men, and elmply 

ect ones for the officers, with a lovely en 
n front laid out with great taste, 

“Not bad, eh?” eaid Captain Clavering, the 
* beauty” of the regiment, to his sworn friend 
and chum, Major Harvey, looking round the sps- 
cfous mess-room with approving eyes, 

“Very good, I think,” returned the Major, 
looking at the regimental plate, set out to great 
advantage, on the sideboard, on the glittering 
glass and snowy napery, and general air of com- 
fort, combined excellent taste. 

“Perhaps we shan’t have so much to grumble 





at after all,” taking note of the view of far- 
stretching, sunlit ocean, dancing and leaping, 
and gleaming {fn the light and warmth of the 
epring day. 

" Certainly not, as far as our billet fs con- 
cerned,” laughed Haviland Harvey. ‘' Nothing 
could be better.”’ 

“Agreed, but the town! A hole, Havi, 
nothing but a hole!” 

“Don’t pass such a sweeping criticism on the 
ancient place until you have thoroughly examined 
it, and are competent to pass an opinion ou its 
merits or demerits, {ts beauties and uglinesser, 
ite comforts, or want of them,” 

"There isn’t much to examino, I take it. Ib 
consists of one street.” 

’ That is a long one, you must admit,” 

“Yes, there Is plenty of it, Quantity, not 
quality.” 

‘* Quantity is better than nothing. Remember, 
you thought the whole place would conslst of 
half-a-dozen shops, a public-house, and a couple 
of brand-new untenanted villas.’ 

** Acknowledged, I did,” 

* You were wrong,” 

"T am glad to find I was, and am.” 

‘There are some rather nice-looking plices 
about,” 

‘€Yes. That one on the crest of the hill, juet 
outside the town, was no end of & nice place,” 

* That it fe, and well kept, too.” 

“JT wonder to whom it belongs?” meditated 
Clavering. 

"So do I,” laughed Harvey ; *‘and also who 
the lady with the figure-tis.” 

“Yes, Superb, wasn’t it?” 

“Certalaly, though she may be ‘angel to 
follow, a devil to meet.” Many women manage 
by the help of their corset-makers to preserve 
® youthful and charming tournure long after 
their faces have gone to rack and ruin and be- 
come utterly unsightly.” 

“That may be, only I’ll bet a pony the lady ia 
question has a face that matches her figure.” 

* Possibly.” 

“I wish we could find out who owns the 
place.” 

“| have no doubt you can eaally do that, and 
without much loss of time—if any.” 

*' What do you mean ?” asked the Captain. 

‘*That fellow is evidently a native,” nodding 
at one of Danster’s men, who was helping the 
meas-waiters to arrange some lovely flowers in 
the great silver epergne that graced the centre of 
the table, andin the handeome vases that flanked 
it, ‘and could give you all the ioformation you 
want,” 

Acting on the hint, Cecil Clavering lounged 
across the room and engaged the man in conver- 
sation, He hap to be less '’ chuckle-headed ” 
then most of his class, and answered all questions 
intelligently, and at last Claveriog put the 
question 

What is that grey-stone house on the top of 
the hill, half-hidden among trees, called ?” 

“ Heron’s Court, sir.” 

“To whom does it belong ?”’ 

“Squire Hartdyke, the best-hearted, moat 

erous gentleman in the country.” 

“That is great praise. You speak as though 
you know the family well.” 

“T ought to, alr, seeing that my mother has 
been cook there thie twenty years and more, and 
that my sister has been Miss Clara’s maid since 
she left the schoolroom five years ago.” 

“ Ah! then the Squire has a family?” 

“Yes, sir, Son and daughter. Master Jack, 
as we allus call him, thou’ he’s five-and-twenty 
next Michaelmas Day, and Miss Ciara.” 

“The daughter is the younger, then?” put in 
Harvey, with the base design of finding out her 
age, for he was aware that a woman, like a hores 
when thoroughbred, finds it extremely difficult 
to hide the date of her birth, and this girl, county 
born and bred, would of course be known to all 
the aboriginals, 

“Yes, sir. Miss Clara was nineteen last 
month,” 

“ And Mrs, Hartdyke 1” 

‘*Ts dead over ten year, and the Squire's half- 
10 Miss Maturin, has kept house for him ever 
since.” , 
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“ And what does Miss Hartdyke say to that, to 
her place being taken by another?” 

“Way, nothing, sir; she’s mortal fond of her 
aunt, and my sister Jenny tells me fs just the 
eweetest-tempered young lady as ever lived.” 

=a her father le very much attached 
to her t' 

‘He just worships the ground she treads on. 
She’s his bit of comfort in the midst of all his 
trials and troubles.” 

" Trials and troubles,” echoed Clavering ; *' has 
the master of Heron’s Oourt troubles?” 

" Ay, sir, that he have. I don’t know as I 
ought to tell you,” lowering his voice so that the 
other walters should not hear his words, *‘ but I 
suppose you'll get to know soon enough, so here 
-. Master Jack he ain’t as quiet or steady as 

should have been, He's betted and gamed, 
and got himself deep into debt more than once. 
The Squire paid nk up for him twice, 
and has had to retrench all his expenditure in 
consequence; but they do say, them that 
knows,” still more confidentially, “that he's 
ng & mocker again, and mortgaged every acre 

e can.” 


“What! of his reversion to that 
charming place! What a crime!” 

“No, he ain't done that, sir, for the elmple 
reason that he couldn’», He will only have a 
life Interest {n the Court Iteelf, and about six 
acres of the cholce-timbered land that is around; 
all the rest is up to the hilt, as ft 
— to me 4 ‘ absolately, and nobody can’t help 


getting 

“Mr, Jack is wild, then 1” 

“Wild ain’t the word, sir. "I'wixt you and 
I he’s a regular bad ’un, and he drinks—my ! I 
never see anyone go harder at champagne and 
moselle and brandy-and-soda than he does!” 

** Jack seems to be a bit of a dog,” remarked 
Ciavering to Harvey after they tipped the walter, 
and sent him away very well satisfied. 

‘“A drunken sot not worth talking about, 
Weil, Cecil, after all you haven’t found out what 
you wanted.’ 

" Haven’s I$” 

“No. You betted a pony the lady’s face was 
as good as her figure, and your friend, the 
my (ae waiter, never said one word about 
; 

“No, but he said she was amiable, and that, 
with a man, fs generally the French for pretty 
when applied to a woman.” 

** Perhaps so,” laughed the Major. “I won’t 
dispute about it with you, as you are better 
versed in the ways of women than I am.” 


*' His only books were woman's looks, 
And folly’s all they've taught bim,” 


hummed Harvey, as he sauntered off and left his 
friend to find his way to his own rooms, which he 
did shortly, and superintended the arrangement 
of his goods and chattels In the spacious pair of 
rooms allotted to him, 

Thoroughly comfortable they looked when all 
was finished, a blazing fire on the hearth that lit 
up everything, glinting on the silver-top 
bottles on the dressing-table, the Ivory-bac 
brushes, the brass writing-set, the neat daven- 
port, the rowa of polished boots and shoes of 
every sort and kind, from regimental jacks to 
evening pumps, the hunting-crops, swords, 
whips, pistols, sporting prints, stag-heads, foxes 
brashes, bear rugs, the thousand and one 
things with which men- like to decorate their 
rooms, 

With s sigh of pleasure Clavering threw him- 
self into an inviting easy-chair, and took a cup of 
tea his servant offered him, while Cripple, a 
particularly ugly fox-terrier, and Lion, an equally 
handsome colley, fought for possession of the 
best place on the rug at his feet, a battle which 
ended {n the large dog altting on his master’s 
on the small dog, not to be outdone, sitting 
on him, 

Get out, you tykes,” he laughed, administer- 
ing a elight kick, which proved of no use, and 
did not dislodge the tykes. ‘ Your affection fs 
rather overpowering.” 

"Shall I turn them ont, sir!” asked Dacres, 
standing stiff as a poker before his superior 
officer, 





“No, let them alone, poor brutes,” he an- 
swered, Indulgently, for which kindness Lion 
snooz\ed his hand with an ice-cold snout. 

“‘ Any letters?” he demanded after awhile, 
when, having finished his afternoon cup, he pro- 
ceeded to light a big cigar. 

* Five or six, sir,” returned the other, present- 
iog a handsome salver on which lay several letters. 
Some were pink, delicately scented biilcts, avi- 
dently invitations from the feminine portion of 
the community ; others were of a bluey-grey 
hae, and smacked of touting tradeswomen, eager 
to ‘Increase their circle of customers, and some 
lea | ski nn 

mmed 

There was an invitation from the Mayor to 
dinner on the i0zh prox., a tallor’s circular, an 
insinuating epistle from a Jew money-lender, 
who professed himeelf willing to lend any amount 
of money at next to nothing per cent, an ad- 
vertisement from the chief bair-dresser of the 
town, some of the county folks’ cards, indicating 
on which day of the month were to be found 
at home ; an eee gage gt A 


would take place at Curragh Castle two days 
later; and last, but not least, a pale-green en- 
velope, with a mass of gilded leaves and bronze~ 
green dickie-birds about it, which enclosed an 
equally —— card whereon. was announced, 
in large gold letters, ‘‘ Mrs. and the Mieses Pop- 
plechick at home every Friday from three until 
seven,” 

“What on earth {s that to me!” laughed 
Olavering. ‘‘Popplechick! What aname! A 
rose by any other name! Bat no, a Miss Popple- 
chick would always bea chick, and not one to 
my likiog, I take it. V. inside and out. 
Money, no breeding!” and throwing the card 
down with a sigh to think there was nothing 
from Heron’s Court—for he felt « strange interest 
in that place and ite inmates-—he proceeded with 
Dacres’ help to get out the things he worse, and 
into his shell jacket, and then, as the bugle 
sounded, lounged across to the mess-room where 
the Colonel and most of his brother-officers were 
assembled, talking and laughing over their 
different experiences, and all ering who the 
chatelaine of Sunlight Villa could be, and how 
she had found out their titles, names, etcetera, 
with such accuracy, 

** Beware of her, my dear fellow!” sald Major 
Harvey, with mock solemnity, as he raised the 
first spoonful. of soup to\his lips; “she means 
mischief to the Dashera |” 

‘Take care M reessen Major,” laughed Digby 
Cheriton, a -haired, biue-eyed lieutenant, 
known to be in the habit of losing his heart to 
some fair ove my oon every month, and finding 
it again only to witonce more. You area 
person of importance, one worth being chased In 
the matrimonial court.” 

“No, you mistake, mon ami My grey head,” 
touching hie dark locks, threaded here and there 
with allver hairs, “' preserves me from the de- 
signs of match-making mammas.” 

* T am not so sure|” 

“Nor J,” chimed in Clavering. “I am {nclined 
to think nothing will save you from Mra, Popple- 
chick. She has found, will be In ‘ full cry’ before 
a month has elapsed, and means to be ‘in at the 
death ’ of one of us before the year fs very old.” 

“That fz exactly what I say, and why I warn 
you youngsters, She means to be mother-in- 
law to the regiment.” 

‘Well, if she means that,” pat in Colonel 
Turner, who felt himeelf sate, being a married 
man, " she must have an extremely large family.” 

“T have no doubt she has, ‘The misses’ on 
the card stands, you may be sure, Colonel, for a 
formidable array of females, varying probably 
from sixteen to forty, or thereabouts,” 

"In that case you fellows will have a variety 
to choose from, and will be difficile indeed 
{f you are not sulted and mated.” 

“ The name would be enough for me,” groaned 
Harvey. ‘‘It is disenchantment fiself.’’ 

“The young ladies will remove that ob- 
jection by being very willing, I have little doubt, 
to take yours.” 

‘They may be old ladies!” remarked 


frouPs and his quick eye caught aig 





Cheriton, with a demure twinkle in his blue 


es. 
WS Oe ene old women, which are the worst 
kind of all,” revarned the Major, who seemed to 
mona + aversion to this unknown lady 

*' Well, we shall see before long what they are 
like, and the other demoiselles of the county,” 
said Cecil, reflectively, still thinking of that 
graceful he had seen amongst the old trees 
of Heron’s Court. 

© Not a doubt of It,” agreed hia friend, caus. 
tically, “Young and old, rich and poor, fair- 
faced and plain-faced, big and little, high-bred 
and low-bred, ee eee the population 
will turn out now that we have arrived, and dis- 
play their charms, or their lack of them, for our 
edification,” 

ss Harvey, I believe you are actually becoming 

ted 


“Do you know I really think I am,” 
the Majcr, and then the conversation ariteed ieve 
other channels, 


CHAPTER Ul. 


Two days later all was stir and gaiety at Car- 
ragh Oastle. Long lines of carriages were drawn 
up along the curb, red coate-by the score were 


seen scampering here, there, every where, and 


a few sober black ones. Smart fox-hunters were. 


tender replies, while the bright eyes flashed 
glances and did no end of execution. At the 
further end stood the hunteman with the 
hounds, the whipper-in, and the grooms who led 
extra horses, 

There were not many fair equestrians, and the 
one who attracted most notice and admiration 
was a woman of queenly in a dark-green, 
tight-fitting habit, that off every line 
and curve of her exquisite figure to perfection. 
Her get-up was perfect, from the jaunty little hat 
resting on her dark tress, to the white gaunt- 
lete on her hands, and she sat ber horse az 
though she were part of him, only most peopls 
thought she deserved a better mount. He wass 
great, raw-boned, raking chestnut, with an ugly 
square head, a nove that can only be described 
as ‘Roman,” and three white stockings—a 
sorry hack to look at, though perhaps a good 
one to go, y 

Beside her, astride an equaily raw-boned, 
ugly grey, eat an old gentleman, with silvery- 
white hair, and a remarkably handsome face. 
They were Squire Hartdyke and his daughter 
Clara. A circle of admirers surrounded her, and 
him too, because he sat so near her that no one 
could rein his horse between them, and were the 
most remarkable group in the field, 

‘By Jove, there she fs!” sald Captain 
Clavering, as the Dashers’ drag drew up ~— = 

of the 


me 

** Where!” asked Harvey, with unconcealed 
eagerness, adding, a moment later, with just o 
shade of apr yore “mec, Pag manner, |" Of 
course you mean 

* Of coamn. Now for the face,” and Cecil 
sprang off the drag and on to the beautiful bay 
mare his groom was leading with extreme agility 
and haste. 

“ Here, walt a moment,” called Harvey, who, 
less active, was fn mounting his sorre! 
gelding. ‘* Whate you are in!” 

© And how slow you are,” retorted the other, 
as he refned in the mare for a moment. 

“What is the use of -_ lisste? How are 

ou going to introduced 1” 
me ian nha was going to be Introduced, did 
I ' ” 


“Well, no, didn’t. Still I hardly sup- 
posed *Beanty’ would be content with looking 
ata woman.” ‘es 

‘We don’t know that she is pretty yet,” he 
answered, coolly, riding as near the Heron 
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It was oval, or rather, would have been a per- 
fect oval save for a hollowness of outline, that 
was a sure Indication of elther mental or phy- 
sical suffering ; the ekin, a pale pure white, the 
featares of delicate mould, the lips sweet of 
expression, yet firm, and of a deep red colour; 
the eyes, large, liquid, and heavily fringed, were 
of that deep, melting brown, which at times, 
when under any excitement or emotion, looks 
black ; the hair, too, that framed this beautifal 
face was of the same hue, while the clearly pen- 
cilied brows were black, and were slightly drawn 
In o habitual tension that seemed the result of 
much thought, nob always of a pleasant cha- 
racter, 

“You have won your bet,” whispered the 
Major, ‘‘the face matches, if 16 does not sur- 

the ” 

‘It ie beautifal !” said Clavering, reflectively, 
still gazing at the unconscious object of his ad- 
miration. 


* Not happy looking.” 

“ That pensive expression Is its chief char.” 

" And owes its origin to Master Jack,” 

“ Yes, confound him.” 

** A queer moun?, that of hers,” 

"“Awfal. Any other woman than one so full 
of grace would ridiculous on such an ugly 
brute. I should like to lend her Ajax; she'd 
look simply ton him,” 

** Softly, softly, Cecil, my boy,” cried the elder 
man. ‘ You're not Introduced yet.” 

“No, but I shall soon be. is Cochrane 
In the group, he shall make me known to the 
Squire’s daughter.” And spurring his mare 
forward, he was soon beside his acquaintance, and 
after a little desultory talk was Introduced to 
Hartdyke and Clara. 

As her soft eyes met his he felt a thrill, 
such as he had never experienced before, run 
through him from head to foot, and entered into 
conversation with something less than his usual 
ease and aplomb. 

* You must be my fustructor,” he said, after a 
while, “‘and tell me who all the people are. 
You know I am a stranger hers.” 

‘I will do my best,” she anewered, with that 
soft, sad smile he thought so charming. “Whom 
are you curious to know?” 

“Not anyone in particular.” 

‘Everyone in general }”’ 

" Exactly so.” 

** I will begin with those four ladies in that 
open barouche. The elderly one is Lady Grace 
Jarvis, and the three otbers are her daughters, 
all considered belles, Of the men talking to them 
one is Sir Allardyce Bendale, the other Marmaduke 
Merton,” and so on went Miss Hartdyke. 

“And who Is that tty childish girl in the 
pony phaeton }” Cecil, indicating a smart 
little carriage fn which sat a lady of uncertain 
age, much berouged and got up, and by her 
side Popsey Popplechick, looking the incarnation 
of health and beauty. 

“That is Miss Popsey-—-” 

A clatter of carriages passing drowned the sur- 
name, he only heard ** Popsey.” 

“You seem to know everyone,” he remarked, 

“That is only natural I have lived here all 
wy life,” : - 

“ And mean to continue living here?” he asked. 


—— 

“Ab! that I can’t say,” she returned, with o 
quick sigh, as her brows became more drawn, and a 
oe atew Sapam th ho this grand dame 

‘Now do,’ me who 

is?" he implored, partly to distract her from the 
unpleasant train of thoughts that his remark 
had evidently awakened, and partly because he 
really wanted to know who this magnificently 


attired personage was. 
jm Oh, Lorri Mrs, Popplechick.” 


“Yes, really, Do you know her?” 
T have not that yet. But I fiod 
the knows me, w fs a much more serious 


Pea ‘should imagise so, But—I don’t under- 

“ Nelther do I, Miss Hartdyke, I assnre you. 
Only when we arrived on Tuesday we all foand 
gorgeous cards of invitation form this lady to 





attend her I'riday " ab homes "and were consider- 
ably aniused at it. Do you visit her?” 

“T! Oh dear no!” and thenaetheireyes travelled 
back from studying the lady in question they met, 
and then both laughed. And he thought he had 
never heard anything sweeter or more musical, 

And it was no wonder, for mére Popp!echick 
and her three eldest daughters presented a 
curfous appearance, were In a huge, 
ahabby fly, with a starved, broken-kneed horse 
in ite shafts, that seemed hardly able to stagger 
along, and they were attired {in all the colours of 
the rainbow, especially Mrs, Popplechick, who 
Wore a green mantle, a pink bonnet with huge 
nodding feathers, and tan-coloured gloves, 

Popssy had shown her sense when she accepted 
Mrs. Barrister Clemens’ Invitation to occupy a 
seat in her pony phacton. 

“Do you mean to attend her Fridays?” 
inquired the Squire's daughter when thelr merri- 
ment calmed down. 

* Not if -£ can help it,” he eneered._“ It would 
hardly be to one’s advantage to be seen in such a 
women’s soclety much.” 

" No, perhaps not, and——” 

Bat jost then the horn sounded, and away 
went the hounds after Master Reynard, who had 
burst off In great style, and away went Mics 
Hartdyke’s old hunter, fiying close up to the 
foremost riders, Clavering was surprised ab the 
pluck and pace of the chestnut, and did his best 
- keep up with him, only the mare had her work 

0, 


Oo she went, her dark habit fiying out, her 
a erect, taking everything that came in 


way. 

Hedges, ditches, gates, fances, the raking chest- 
nut cleared them as she lifted the reins, and she 
eat him firmly as if strapped to him, Cacil 
admired and followed, only =< i they came to a 
swift-ranning brook, wide and deep, he hesitated, 
thinking she would hardly take it, but she did 
and cleared {t in famous style, using her whip 
and spur with a will. 

By this time the field was considerably thinned, 
and she was the only lady in the running, so 
when t ran the red rogue to earth in the 
und , and killed, she received the brush, 
and the congratulations of the few mén that had 
kept up. 

“You must allow me to congratulate you, 
Mies Hartdyke,” said the Captain, as they paced 
slowly back towards Bridlington through the 
muddy lanes, 

“Oo what?” she asked, looking up at him 


dreamily. 

“ On receiving the brush.” 

**Oh, that!” she responded, indifferently. “ It 
{is not the first by many. I have near a score at 
the Court.” 

“T dare say you have, You ridesplendidly !” 
he sald, enthusfastically. 

“Tam used to ft, I hunt whenever I can in 
the season, and have been in the saddle since I 
was four years old ; so small, that I was beld on 

roy puree.” 

“ That {s the right thing, to begin young.” 

* Yes, I suppose ft fe,” with a sigh, and an 
absent demeanour that nettled the gallant 
Captain a trifle, for he was used to come, see, and 
conquer, 

"You are sorry, then, the hunting season 
closes to-day }” he went on. 

* Yes no. Yes, for myself; I so love to 
follow on the hounds’ No, for poor 
Reynard. I alwa oe ae 
after him, and —F to hunt him to death,” 

“Do you really?” 

“Yes, You think itan unsportsman-, or rather, 
a womaulike feeling, don’t you !” 

“No, not exactly, only it seems contradictory 
to hunt what we pity.” 
‘* True,” she agreed. 

“Now, I am 
more meets this spring.” 

* Are you! Why? 

“ Because they would have given me an oppor- 
ee 8 + pee you,” he boldly. 


She blushed all over her pale, pure face, brow, 
cheek, and chin. 
“ And, too, If you would have permitted it, I 


ly sorry there will be no 





should have liked to offer youa mount on my 
new hunter, Ajax. He {fs almost black, sixteen 
hands high, and a perfect jamper ; euch a pretty 
animal. As you are a lover of horses, you would, 
I think, like him.” 

“Tam eure I should,” she agreed, with spark. 
ling eyes, and an air of animation on her features 
that added to their beauty. 

" Therefore my disappointment is great.” 

“*T am sorry,” she said, simply, having none of 
the artificial tact of a more conventional woman 
to bring t> bear on the subject 

“There is my father,” she sald, a moment 
later, as they emerged on t» the high road, and 
saw the Squire sitting like a statue on his grey 

lding. 

“I thought you would come this way, my 
dear |” was his greeting when they came up. 

** Did you, father *” 

“ A glorious spin, sir, was ib not?" said Cecil, 

"Tt seemed so, as far as I went,” laughed the 
old man, “ but I confess Clara outrides me,” 

And then, as the three rode elowly on to 
Heron’s Court, Clavering received the Invitation 
he was longing for, and accepted It eagerly. 

That night he went to carpet-dance at Mra, 
Clemens’ and met Popsey Popplechick, and, taken 
with her pretty face and gay manners, flirted 
with her just to pasa the time ; paid her no end 
of compliments, and prom{sed to patronise the 
Felday evenings, and a0 forged the first Mok of 
the chain that was to blod him hand and foot. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Oycr the Dashers began to accept invitations, 
and go out, everyone vied with each other in 
entertaining them, and a series of balls,carpet-hops 
dinners, luncheons and concerts were the con- 
sequence, which were to be succeeded in the 
warmer weather by picnics, tennis-parties and 
boating. 

At the more exclusive gatherings Clavering 
alwaye met Clara Hartdyke, and took great pains 
to improve the friendship commenced at the 
meet, which he did not find a very difficult 
matter, asthe lady was evidently partial to him. 
He did not quite know what end he had in view, 
in thus trying to strike up an extremely warm, 
and scarcely platonic friendship with a very 
beautifal young woman, for he was not a marry- 
{ng man. Atany rate, he had never thought of 
it up to the present time, though there was no 
reason why he should not contemplate matrimony 
if he chose. 

He was an only son, and his father, Mr, Claver- 
fog, had left him several hundreds a-year, while 
his mother, Lady Anne, had willed all her estates 
to him, 

Though decidedly extravagant he was not in 
debt, as Lady Anne always paid up everything 
for him at the end of the year, and that left 
him his income to spend in trifles as he pleased. 

He was decidedly a catch, wn bon parti, » man 
to be courted, though the Squire's daughter did 
not know this, and reciprocated his advances, 
because she sincerely admired and liked him. 

He was well read, had travelled a good deal, 
and most winning manners; ib was 
therefore no wonder he fascinated, and Clara was 
not the only one who fancied the dashing cavalry 
man 


Popsey Popplechick was dazzled and fisttered 
by the half-jesting attention he paid her, not 
because he particularly cared about her, or meant 
any treason towards Clara, but just because she 
was the prettiest girl in Bridlington, and set her 
cap at him in the most unmistakable and barefaced 
manner, and because ft is hard for a young man 
to reject the advances of an extremely good- 
looking girl, when that girl does not mean to be 
snubbed or to have her advances rejected. 

Without knowing it Clavering was getting 
himself talked abont with Popsey, and more than 
one of the Bridlington folk thought !t a settled 


affair, 
Now Cecil had no thought of this, and meant 
nothing, only when Miss Popplechick the fourth 
him fn her pretty way to promise to 
come in and havea cup of tes with them that 
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afternoon, and that she would have the nicest 
buttonhole Inthe world ready for him, { fs 
many to be wondered at that he promised and 
went, 

He could not seo Clara every day unless he 
declared himself and became her betrothed 
husband, Toe Squire was stern and old-fashioned 
fn hfs notions, and would have no men hanging 
constantly about the house unless they had the 
right todo so, and this Ciavering-was hardly 
prepared to do ; {n fact, he did not know his own 
mind, and, hesitating, was lost, 

« Now Into Sunlight Villa he might turn with- 

out ceremony at any hour of the day, and almost | 
of the night, for Mere Popplechick had tasty 

suppera, with heaps of oysters, hob lobsters, and 

other dainties likely to please fastidious palates 

in the small hours, and the Dashers were fre- 

quently to be found there ; that is, those ofthe 

officers who were young, and . well-to-do, and 

likely to marry. 

Ii became a sort of habit to Cecil to turn in 
there and get what he wanted, A cup of tea, a 
glass of cham, a sherry-cobbler, a brandy-and- 
soda, anything at all that he might be plenvsed to 
ask for; and ib must be allowed that the wine, 
and everything provided for these gallant sous of 
Mars was of the best description, for Mrs, P. 
was letting the money fiy in her endeavours to 


. cateh a wealthy son-in-law, and did nothing by 


halves. 

Then Popsey was ao pretty, and always nicely 
and becomiugly dressed, and her manner was so 
cooing and caressing, so flattering, that it soothed 
Clavering’s perturbed spirit, and while really in 
love with one woman ft’appeared as though he 
were epris of another, And that was the state 
of affairs one bright May day, as he lounged in 
the drawlog-room at the villa, drinking tea and 
exchanging badinage with the Misses Popple- 
chick. 

**Ty your tea sweet enough ?’’ asked Popsey, 
seating herself beside him tn a carelessly gracefal 
attitude, which displayed her little foot In a 
coquettish brown slipper, and thie lace frills on 
her akirts, 

** Of course it Is,” he answered, fn that half 
impudent, wholly famillar manner which men 
adopt towards women for whom they have no 
very great respsct. “Didn't you pour it out, 
and haven't you looked at ft?” 

“Certainly I have. Oaly I didn’t think 
that would be enough honey for you,” she re- 
torted. 

“You generally don't undervalue your 
charms, my fair friend,” he laughed, satirically. 

“Why should I }” she inguired. 

**} see uo reason why you should,” 

“How?” 

© Your uncommon humility struck me.” 

‘Tt is not a usual failing of mine.” 

© Trus, it is nob.” 

"Bat remember iast Thursday you told me 
the claret cup was like vinegar.” 

"So it was.” 

* Well, I looked at that.’’ 

“ Nonsense, Miss Popplechick, you could not 
have done so.” 

“Tdid; but don’s forget,” lowering her voice, 
“you promised to call me Popsey.” 

**Did 1?” he asked, innocently. 

** You, and I do hate the names of Popplechick 
50.” 

“JThardly wonder at that, It fan’t a pretty 
cognomen.” 

‘'Tt’s hatefal,’’ she declared, with glowing 
cheeka, 

"There's one thing,” be sald, consollngly, 
‘" you won’s alwaye be called Popplechick,” 

“Nol” 


“You will change your names some day,” 

“Do you think sof” she murmured, with 
downcasth Hds and well-affected embarrassment, 
wondering if he meant anything, while 
Sasan and Penelope led Cheriton, who was 
alzo there, out into the garden, leaving the field 
clear for Claverlng ff he wished. to propose, Only 
he didn’t take advantage of the chance offered, 
bat flirted, and teased, and laughed with the girl, 
finally suggesting that they should try the 





garden too, a suggestion to which she agreed 


rather reluctantly, for she liked belng alone, 
jesting and joking with Cecil. 

Oatin the garden, however, she soon recovered 
her good humour, It wasso pleasant sltting in 


the swing slung between two t oaks, through 
whose fresh young leafage the sunlight fell in 
chequered patches, where the warbling of the 


feathered choristers was heard, and the soft wind 
blew balmily and gently. 

“No dance on for the next fortnight,” she said 
with a discontented pout, as she swung lazily to 
and fro. “ How dull it will be!” 

“A little dulness won't hurt you,” snapped 
Pen, “ You've had galety enough and to spare 
lately,” 

“Qan’t have too much of a good thing,” she 
answered, coolly. “What do you think bieu- 
tenant?” addressing Cheriton, who secretly 
adored her, yet felt he had no chance of winnlaog 

imine ae oe take place every 

, a dance was going to take p 
evening for the next six monthe,’ he replied, 


eagerly. 

“ Now, do you really! Why!” 

“ Because I should have a chance of seeing you 
every night,” he returned, ardently, though in 
lower tones meant only for her ear. 

“Ob, nonsense!” she said, quickly, a slight 
accession of colour in her cheeke, for she did not 
care for Cherlton’s attention when Clavering was 
present, 

The Popplechicks had discovered that the 
former had only three hundred a-year, and that 
he war, moreover, the son of a man who had 
made his money out of pork! Now, what did 
they want with pork? Why, certainly nothing, 
they had had enough of bacon. 

So the girle, especially Popsey, had orders to 
discourage Cheriton, while there was a chance of 
eaea™ proposing, an order which was strictly 
0 


“Do you know,” declared the girl turning to 
the Captaiv, to put a stop to the Lientenant’s 
rhapsodies, “that I think the Dashers are a very 
shabby set?” 

“Do you!” said both men, laughing at her 
{mpertinence, for she '»oked so charming, her 
head resting on a blue satin pillow across which 
the soft riags and curls of auburn hair strayed, 
a oe could not feel angry or offended. 
‘ y ” 

“ Because you haven’t given any entertainment 
since you have been stationed here.” 

“Oh! come now,” expostulated Cheriton, 
“ We have a guest night ence a week, and always 
have several fellows then,” 

“ What good does that do tous? We women 
are not invited.” 

“No, that’s trae, You see ib would hardly 
do to invite——” 

“Us to mess—eh 1” 

“ Exactly so,” 

“ Perhaps we would not care to come,” 

“T should think not” he sald, quickly, catch- 
ing at any excuse, ‘ Of course you would not,” 

“ Bat, atill, we should like to come to a ball if 
you gave one, in that delightful blg room. Why 
don’t you ?” 

“I don’t know. I don’o see why we shouldn’s 
—do you, Cecil?” 

"Eb? What?” asked the Captain, rousing 
up suddenly from a day-dream In which Clara 


figured. 

*' Why shouldn’t Ours give a ball?” 

“T don’t know, my dear fellow, unless ib is 
that the Colonel, being a married man, has s0 
much domestic bliss that he does not care for the 
galeties of society.” 

“ He should think of we poor bachelors,’ de- 
clared the younger mav, with a comical look fall 
into Popsey's blue eyes. 

“ Perhaps he will if you make the suggestion 
to hira.”’ 

“I shan’é fail to do that, you may be aure,” 

“Aud yon’il try and get his consent, too, 
Captain,” she urged, with all the pertloacity and 
audacity of a pretty woman, 

“Need you ask?" he said, gallantly; “your 
word is my law. You may look upon the ball as 
a settled affair.” 

“Then you have parmiseion to inscribe my 








name on your card for the first dance,” answered 
Popsey, oT. 

“Thanks. I shall not fall to avail myself cf 
that graclous »” lnughed Ceell, as he 
took his leave with Cherltop, and left the girls 
in conclave as to how they could drag monsy 
out of thelr unfortunate father to buy grand 
new dresses for this promised military festivity, 


ee 


CHAPTER V, 


CLAVERING was as good as his word, and early 
fn June a day was fixed for the ball to take place 
at the Belfast Barracks, 

All Bridlington was in a state of excitement, 
for all the folk who were any way in soclety had 
been favited. It was to be a mixed gathering ‘o 
a certain extent, 

The exclusive county-folk were to meet the 
town gentry; to rub shoulders with them; 
actually to dance in the same room, This was 
well known, yet the exclusives never thought of 
refasing. They came from far and near, from 
all parts of the county. 

Lines of carriages wended thelr way towards 
the barracks between the hours of nine and ten, 
Groups of gorgeously attired matrons and thinly- 
clad maidens swept up the staircase lined by the 
Dashers Into the brightly-lighted, flower-filled 
rooms, where they were grested by Colones! 
Turner and the officera of the regiment, and 
where the walls were adorned with trophies of 
guns, bayonets, pistols, and at one end with the 
colours, while In the supper and refreshmeni- 
rooms the maguificent regimental gold plate was 
displayed, bearing Danster’s confectlonering 
ey on some of {t, What a gay scene i: 
was 

Red coats and black, mingling with the white, 
blue, green, yellow, mauve, brown, and black 
dresses of the ladies, who had wisely eschewed 
pink and scarled toilets. 

In the middle of the room couples glided 
gracefully and evenly along, or bounced, and 
pranced, and bumped against others according to 
their capabilities, over the polished boards. 
Around the door were grouped the more exclu- 
sive of the county gentlemen, while ranged 
along the wall were husband-sesking mammas, 
and portly, diamond-decked dowagers, who had 
under their protecting wings their marrlageable 
chicks, some of whom, however, were no longer 
chicks but veritable old hens, 

The Popplechick brood were looking very well, 
even down to Pen, who, by the ald of a little 
rouge, had to disguise her sallow skin, 
and get up a complexion for the occasion ; while 
Popsey was absolutely radiant. So radiant, in 
fact, that Clavering forgot the annoyance he had 
felt at being let fn for the first dance with her, 
and led her out to valse as the band of the reg!- 
ment struck up “Sighs of the Soul,” without 
giving a thought to the magnificent Mere P——, 
who, gorgeous In pale m silk and nodding 
plumes, attracted versal attention and 
wonder, 

‘That was delightfal,” sighed Popsey, ecstati- 
cally, as the last bare sounded, 

“T am giad you liked it!” returned Cecil, 
just a trifle inattentively. 

The truth was he was watching for the arrival 
of the Heron’s Court party, in order that he 
might bear down at once on Clara, and secure 
her programme before other fellows got a chance 
of scoring up hard. 

“Such a delightful band! Such a smooth 
floor, and all gob up to please me, wasn’t it?” 

“Of course,” he agreed, smiling down into 
the pretty, upturned face, a smile which Ciara, 
entering at that moment on her father’s arm, 
saw and wondered at, asking herself was [t 
possible Ciavering could care for thls pretty, 
underbred girl, after all the pointed, unmis- 
takable things he had sald to her. 

" Geb me some coffee, . oe poner, 
quickly, her sharp eyes alg 
Miss Hartdyke’s handsome face, and determining 
ab any cost to detain “ Beauty” at her side for 


awhile, 
“Oh, certainly, Forgive me for nob asking 
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you before,” he returned, readily, though he 
was @ trifle annoyed at having to leave the 
daneing-room just then, and miss the chance he 
was waitlug for. 

However, he took his partner to the coffee- 
room, procured her all she wanted, and waited 
with great patience while she dawdled with the 
cake, aud played with her spoon. 

“[ suppose you are engaged for this?” he 
yewarked as the band struck up “ Under the 
Stara.” 

“Yes, to Mc. Cheriton,” she acknowledged, 
reluctantly, as she pat down the cup, and took 
his proferred arm. ; 

“He bas a treat In store. “You dance very 
well, Popsey.” 

*T am glad you think so, Beauty,” she whis- 
pered, giving his arm a squeeze that was some- 
thing more than friendiy, ‘“ Aud—aren’t you 
golng to ask me for any more {” 

‘Of course,” he responded, holding out his 
hand for her card, ‘“ How many may I have }” 

“ As many as you like,” ? 

“Good girl, Only I mustn’t be selfish and 
take too many, or I shall have the other fellows 
down on me,” 

“Bother the other fellows!” exclalmed the 
girl, the thin veneer of recently acquired good 
manners giving way under her desire to secure as 
her cavaller for the evening the handsomest of 
the Dashers, 7 

‘* Ah, poor Cheriton! Here he comes, I will 
resign you to his care,” and he went off in no 
end of # hurry, for he saw Clara Hartdyke at 
the up end of the room, surrounded and 
besl by aoa epg clergymen, fox- 
bunters, barristers, rich and poor, young and 
old, All by one consent clustered riot her, 
thus proclaiming her belle of the ball, a title she 
well deaerved, for she looked simply lovely. Her 
round, polished throat was bare, and the greater 
part of her snowy arms, while her beautiful dark 
hair was guiltless of a single crnamend, save one 
smail lily bud. 

“Miss Hartdyke, may I see your card?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

* With pleasure,” she eafd, handing him the 
dainty programme, already half filled with 
pames, j 

“You seem rather fall,” he remarked with 
evident discontent. 

“Am I?” she sald, quietly, not forgetting the 
smile she had seen on first coming fn, 

“Yes, Look,” displaying the card, " the next 
five are taken.” 

“€ Indeed |” 

“Yes. And you promised me the second.” 

“The second is now being danced, You did 
not come for {bt In time.” 

“ There is time now,” he said, quickly. “It 
ismine. Oome! Do not let us miss it,” and 
putting his arm round her waist he swung her 
away right down the length of the room, without 
waiting for permission, 

'*T see you carry my bouquet,” looking at the 
yor 9 bouquet of choice white blooms that 


8 

* Yes,” she assented, with a lovely blush and 
smile, “They are beautifal.” . 
"And who-.sent you these?” touching the 
lilles on her billowy gown. 

" Major H as 

“Ohl” while a frown die his face. 
‘I was not aware that he was un intimate friend 
of yours.” - 

u No ! n 

3 meg that he has sent you flowers,” 

‘ Yo,” 


* And—TI don’t like it,” 

‘* Oaptaia Clavering !”” 

“Well, Miss Hartdyke,” he said, coolly. 

“Am I not at If to accept flowers from 
Be yo you?” my in offended tones, 
ae iy you are,’ returned, prom 

only I weasd ‘mush rather you did not. ee 
I am jealous,” he whispered lower, “ of even 
theee lilles, and horribly so of those fellows 
who. have taken the dances that ought to be 

ne. 

“You should have been in time,” she mur- 


‘* Let me make up for it now ; let me have all 
the dances that are left,” 

‘There are too many running,’’ she observed, 

“ No matter,” he urged, “ give them to me,” 

“ My father would not like me to do anything 
so marked, I am sure.” 

“Twich I- had the right to take every dance 
on your card, and strike every name out,” he 
said, boldly, glancing at the beautifal, blushing 
face, and downcast lids, ‘‘ As it {s,’’ he went 
on after a moment’s silence, I must take what 
you will give me. Don’t be unmerciful— 
Clara.” 

“T could not be that to you,’’ she said, softly, 
on ad the sound of her name from his 


pe 

“I hope you won't be, I shall want you to 
be very, very merciful to me ad no very distant 
date. And-—now about the present important 
thing, May I have all those dances that are nob 
running }" 

“Yes,” she agreed, too embarrasced by his 
pen allusion to the proposal he meant to make 

to object, 

Just as he had fiofshed scoring up Haviland 
Harvey came across to where they stood, and with 
considerable empressement asked for dances, 

""T hope I arm not too late,” he remarked as he 
held ont his hand for the card, which Cecil re- 
luctantly yielded. 

“No, I belleve there are some left,” declared 
Miss Hartdyke. 

‘*Three,” rejoined the Major, scanning the 
pro me, 

“Ts that all?” in astonishment. 

* Yes, Is it too many to ask for?” he pleaded. 

“T must keep one,” she responded. 

‘* Then two dances areall I have to look forward 
to this evening!" sighed Harvey, moving away, 
and leaving the two whom he looked upon as 
lovers alone. 

His opinion was shared by a good many people 
that night, but others thought Popsey Popple- 
chick stood a good chance, as the gallant Captain 
was seen dancing with her several times, The 
truth was, that she and Clara were about the 
only two in the room who danced well, and Cecil 
belng particular about his partners dif not care 
to exert himself, and drag about a female oak- 
tree; so when he was not dancing with Popsey 
he danced with Clara, and vice-versa, and when 
they were both engaged stood In the doorway 
with the male wall.flowers and looked on, 

Abt last the ball came to an end, and about 
the last to leave were the Popplechicks, The 
Squire had taken his daughter away some time 
before, and so Cecil had consoled himself to- 
wards the end of the evening exclusively with 
Popsey. 

r ‘Has he proposed?” asked Mrs. Popplechick, 
as soon as the fly-door was shut. 

‘Not actually yet, but he will soon,” 
returned her youngest daughter, confidently. 
‘* He sald quite enough to give me a hold on him 
to-night.” 

Which was the truth. Flushed with cham- 
pagne, of which he had taken a trifle too much, 
excited and careless, he had talked folly to the 
girl, and she had led him on to jest and trifle, 
and while he meant nothing she had chosen to 
take it seriously, and meant to tell him so the 
—. day, play a desperate card, and win if she 


He had given a half promise to row her out fn 
his skiff the next day, and she sent the sklony 
Buttons early with a letter to the barracks, so 
worded that he felt somehow or other he had 
committed himself to a certain extent ; and so he 
went don to —_ - —_ are ——- 
to explain everything, but looked so pretty 
her boating costume, and had man so cleverly 
—for the man who kept his boat had {t all ready 
—that be could not get out of the fix, and had 
to take her, a 

She chatted away gaily, and did her best to 
amuse. him, so well that they were 
rowing about for along time, and when he turned 
to go ashore he found the tide had run out so far 
that there was no chance of being able to land 
anywhere save at the plier steps. 





He muttered a naughty word as he realised 





this, and knew what it meant ab one o'clock in 
the morning. 

The pier would be crowded by all the <lite of 
Bridlington, Everyone would see him come in 
alone with Popsey Poppiechick. 

Was there ever such luck ! 
had he been thinking of ? 

However, there was no help for it, eo he 
turned the skiff’s nose round, and rowed steadily 
at the pler head tn grim silence while his com- 
panion eat equally silent in the stern, trailing 
her pink fingers through the snow-tipped waves. 

It was worse than he had pictured it. The 
pler was simply thronged with idlers, who etared 
at him pointedly as he came up the steps with 
his fair companion ; and then—horror of horrors ! 
~~Mrs, Popplechick, Penelope, Susan and Mary 
Ann emerged from the crowd, followed by 
Popplechick, and greeted them effusively. 

“ My dear Cecil, we may call you Cecil now, 
commenced the mother in loud tones that made 
him wince; ‘‘where have you been all this 
time, with hour darling Popsey {’’ 

“On the briay ocean,” he returned, jocosely, 
trying to steady his nerves-—trying to be equal 
to the occasion. 

“Ab! truant,” shaking the flnger of a bright 
blae glove in his face, “ we've been ycucg honr- 
selvez, we can hunderstand, can’t we, Joshua?” 

“ Hof course we can, my lové,” returned the 
unaristocratic retired cheesemonger, who had 
been brought ont on purpose to play his part in 
the comedy, or rather tragedy, for {b was that to 
Clavering. A ilttie folly, what had fb brought 
him to? He began to realise what, as he heard 
Joshua going on. ‘ 

“Hof course we can hunderstand; atill 
Capting Clavering must hexplain his hintentions, 
as no doubt he will.” 

** Well, at any rate I can’t explain them here,” 
said the “Capting,” Irritably. ' Perhaps we 
had better adjourn to your house. This is 
hardly the sort of place to discuss private 
matters,” and he looked so fierce that Joshua 
meekly faced round, and walked down the pier 
towards Sunlight Villa beside his wife, his three 
eldest daughters coming next, aad Cecil and 
Popsey bringing up the rear, 

he girl, however, did not look or feel trium- 
t, There was something in her supposed 
over’s set white face that cowed her, She felt 
perhaps, she had made a mistake, and not being 
a bad-hearted girl, oply vain and frivolous, sho 
kept silent, and sald never a word, as they tra 
versed the length of the pler, meoting neariy 
everyone they knew, and, amongst others, Squire 
Hartdyke and his daughter, 

Clavering drew his breath hard as they came 
near. Only last night he had sald things to this 
graceful, high-bred woman that were tantamount 
to a proposal, and now here he was following in 
the wake of Mr. and Mrs, Popplechick, like a 
tame bear, side by alde with Popsey, and all 
Bridlington was talking of his having been out 
for hours {n a boat alone with her. : 

He turned deathly white, even to his lips, but 
managed to lift hfs hat with his accustomed ease, 
and then passed on, fall of shame, anger, and 
regret. 


What the deuc 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Waa would Lady Anne say ?” 

Over and over again Cecil Ciavering asked him- 
self this question. Whatwould she say? Here 
was he, last scion of an old race, engaged, actuaily 
engaged, to Popssy Popplechick, whore parents 
could nob even lay claim to “H's,” and were 
vulgarity itself ! 

He. hadn't meant anything in his flirtation 
with the girl; certainly nothing matrimonfally, 
and now here he was caught, bound hand and 
foot. 

It was horrible ! 

“ What would Lady Anne say!” 

“What should he do?” 

While he was thus pacing restlessly to and fro 
the door opened, snd Haviland Harvey came in, 
looking unusually grave and serious, 

‘' Ts this true that I hear, Cecil?” he asked, 
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"If mean m t to Popsey 
Popp ” rowan | the en * ft is.” 

‘*Good Heavens ! You can’t mean ft!” 

The Major seemed petrified at this confirmation 
of his worst feare. 

"*T do though, worst lack.” 

“ What—what is the meaning of your con- 
duct?” and Harvey stared blankly into his 
friend’s face. 

"I don’t know. ” 

“Do you mean to marry this girl, this 
Popsey Popplechick ?” with an alr of anubtterable 

b. 


A thing ; 
a cham, she says I asked her to 
remember doing so, and then 


than his . “Are my worst fears 
realised? Have you engaged Miss Hartdyke’s 
affections?” 

I fear so.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” 


It was like a moan of anguish, for Haviland 
Harvey secretly loved Ciara Hart@yke, and 
hopelessly, for his affection had his 
eyes, and he kuew she cared for Clavering with 
all the intenseness of her calm, yet powerfal 
nature, and he understood what her palo would 
be at his unworthiness. ’ 

“Help me!” exclaimed Clav os 
down his hands, and crossing over to his . 
“Help me, Harvey. I can’t bear that ahe should 
think me a blackguerd |” 

“What can I dof” asked the other, in low 


tones. 
"Tell her something of the truth. Let her 
know how I have been caught and trapped— 


how cruelly bard my Ife will be lived apart | hi 


from her !” 

“Tt will bea delicate and difficul matter to 
broach such a subject to her.” 

“Granted. Still I believe, unfortunately, 
she loves me, and it may be some consolation to 
her to know that my baseness is not voluntary, 
that my heart is hers now and always. Promise 
me, promise to help me! Oh, Heaven! I think 
I shall go mad!” 

"There, don’t get excited; I promise Pll do 
my best with Miss Hartdyke. She shall think as 
wall of you as I can make her.” 

“'Thanks—thanks, You will win my everlast- 
tog gratitude,” declared Beauty, pouring out a 
tumbler of brandy, and tossing {t off at one 
dravght. 

‘That sort of thing won’t mend matters,” 
remarked the Major, y, putting the epirit- 
frame on the sideboard. “ You had better leave 
brandy alone. And now I want a little serious 
conversation with you.” 

ii Yes ! ” ° 

“Do you know anything of the antecedents of 
your intended wite i’ 

“] know nothing, my dear fellow.” 

‘‘Humph! A pity you didn’t make some 
inquiries before you committed yourself to a 
proposal,” 

“TI shall never believe that I did do so.” 

‘* Weil, at any rate, you are engaged.” 

"Undoubtedly, And now what have you 
heard ¢” 

"That old Popplechick is a retired cheese- 
monger, and not long ago kept a small shop at 
Hillington.” 





“Oh, Harvey!” with a doleful groan, “ what 
am I to dot” 

“I don’t know—at any rate yet ; and I also 
don’t know what Lady Aune will easy?” 

“Neither do I. I shall never have 
to tell her. Harvey, the best thing I can do 
fs to put a bullet through my brain, and so end 
my troubles,” 

“Don’t talk lke that, Cecil,” returned the 
other, sternly, ‘‘but let us think what can be 
done. My informant was the cashier at, Dun- 
asters’. It appears he was a lover of Miss Popsey’s 
et e days, and followed her here in loving 

Pp . 

“ Do you think he'd take her off my hands?” 

‘* He would be only too glad to if he got the 
chance. Bat Joshua won't have him as a son- 
{n-law. He told me, though—and of course his 
hopeless passion has him pretty keen 
where she is concerned—that you are not the 
man she really cares for.” 

“In Heaven's name who is he then? He 
might help me out of the scrape.” 

x Cheriton.” 

“Ahi He might sult her and she him, if it 
could be managed.” 

That is what I thought.” 

** Only his income is hundreds, where mine is 
thousands.” 

“*Exactly, and naturally old Popplechick 
prefers you. Siill, the young lady is wilful, 
and might, if judiciously managed, take the law 
into her own hand, We must see what can be 


And then, after a little more talk, the friends 


A fortnight dragged on slowly enough to 
Clavering, and, if the truth must be known, not 
y to his intended, Her victory 
was hardly a triumphant one. ~- 


i 


He was a very cool lover, came seldom to the 
tumnily, and barely lvl! to hee. All har pretty 
, an to s tty 
Siti segs tad (ents Wes tok Gh bam, enh 
she really did not love him she grew just « trifle 
impatient of hie manner; and as were fish 
that came to her net, turned her blue eyes on 
Cheriton, who fiattered abont ber like the 
a caged ease — Bg Major 
arvey often nasty, stingi 
showing that he knew all sheet vemany Gaal 
and the double Gloucester, and in the end she 
elt nearly as angry with her mother for ha 


_ 


orced her into unenviable position as Ce 
ed 


was, 

He could hardly bear [t. Everyone stared at 
m; his friends chaffed, Mrs. Popplechick was 
affectionately familiar, and, worse than all, Clara 
Hartdyke looked at him with contempt in her 


soft 
This almost drove him out of hie senses, and 


after encountering a coolly contemptuous look 
from the beautiful eyes he loved so well, he 
rashed off, without any excuse to his fiancée, to 
the barracks, and telling his groom to saddle 
Ajax, set off across the country for a wild gallop. 

On he went over hedges and ditches, ridin 

recklessly over 
horse at a tremendously high- 
animal rose tly to the desperate jump, but 
jasd caught feet on the top rail, and then 
threw his rider heavily, straight on his head on 
the hard, filnty road. The inmates of « little 
cottage opposite rushed cut, and, lifting up 
ee Injured man, carried him into their humble 
abode. 
Ciavering, like most of the Dashers’ officers, 
was well known; aud Mrs, Merton, who had 
been nurse to Clara Hartdyke, and whose cottage 
was on the Squire’s estate, and not half-a-mile 
from Heron's Court, sent her son down there ab 
once with the bad news. 

Major Harvey happened to be there. He had 
called, and was explaining matters to Miss Hart- 
dyke ; and it was fortunate, as she staggered, and 
would have fallen, when she heard who it was 
lay like a dead man at Myrtle Cottage. Recover- 
ing herself, however, with great rapidity, she 
gave several orders to the servants, sent, by the 
Major’s advice, a groom into the barracks for the 
regimental d 


oetor ; and, accompanied by her 








father and Haviland Harvey, started at once to 
Widow Merton’s, to give what help she could to 
her quondam lover. 

Oecll’s injaries were very severe. He was un. 
conscious for weeks, and it was only the old 
nurse’s incessant and careful nursing, ably 
seconded by Ciara, to whom It was @ labour 
= that brought him round after a log 


On 
ag | enough, Popsey Popplechick, after ons 
visit, did ‘not appear at the cottage again, until 
Clavering, still languid and weak, was sitting or 
rather on the old-fashioned chintz. 
covered sofa by the open window, one August 
day, enjoying the mingled perfame of roses, 
mignonette, and sweet-pea, that the soft wind 
wafted In from the trim ep, and staring 
rather dismally at the distant glimpse of the biue 
sunlit sea. 
My = pte the Major, had been at the 
ttom seemingly strange +; and 
perhape, also, it was he who brought Popsesy up 
that summer ee 


= 
5 
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He would marry her.” 

“My dear girl, what do you mean!” asked 
Cecil, indifferently. 

“ Hasn't the Major told you about me—about 
us?” 

‘* He has told me nothing.” 


acy A some prk weer yoann that you didn’t 
care for me, and thought yourself trapped and 


ce as perhaps you were, only mother did 


us so to marry, and marry well; and then 
did really care for him; and so—lsst 
married.” 


week—we were 

“ My dear Mrs. Cheriton, aliow me to offer 
you best and heartiest congratulations,” cried 
Clay &, joyfully. : 

“Thanks. Of course you're delighted to be 
free, and as she’s dying of love for you,” with 
a, got . we ate = "and 

care for her, it’s all right enough.” 
yet Who is she 3” 

** Miss ke, of course. Oh, there! I've 
let ft ou, and Major told me not to,” and, 
covered with confasion, Mrs. Cheriton ran out of 
the room as fast as ehe could. 

‘Well, are you satisfied?” asked Harvey, 
entering a moment later, 

“My dear, dear friend, I can’t thank you half 
enough fer sottr offices to me,” cried the 
Captain, shaking hand warmly. 

Don't to,and do keep quiet, or you'll 
make you il y 


“T shall be all right now. Oaly tell me,” 
with a ce at the door, “am 1 to have no 
more v to-day #” 

**T shall see how you goon. Towards evening 
if you are cool and calm, you shall.” 


et eee he passed the 
: hours 4fl! 


dask of the summer evening began 
to fall over land, sea, and sky, but then a soft 
tread crossed the room, and a graceful figure 


stood beside him. 

* Mise ke—Clara,” he murmured, try- 
ing to rise to feet, "can you ever forgive 
met ” 


"There fs nothing to forgive,” she answered, 

ntly, as he caught her hands in both his, and 
feld them in a clasp so tight that it was positive 
pain, while bis eyes devoured her face, 

* Gan you mean that? Do you really forgive } 
hed gy Iam free now; I may speak of my 
love?” 

‘Yea, 1 know,” she whispered, the crimson 
tide sarging through her veins, dying cheek ard 
brow witha bright flash, 

“Clara!” he cried, emboldened by the blush, 
dra her down to his side, ‘‘ What is thie! 
May I hope!” and he looked straight down into 
the soft, upraised brown 


It told him she was 
; and a light of great 
joy came Into his face, aa he clasped her in his 
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arms, and took the kles he had craved so long 
from the lips that now were bis. 
[THE END. ] 








THE DUKE OF YORK A3 A SAILOR 

As H.RH. the Dake of York Is soon to be 
created a rear-admiral of the fleet, the timely 
article which appears in this month’s Windsor, 
dealing with the twenty-two years’ naval career 
of our fature king, will be read with especial 
interest, ‘The first command which the Duke 
of York held fm the Royal Navy,” says the 
writer, “was in 1689, when he was a ted to 
the charge of a first-class torpedo t.. His 
next advance, in 1890, was to the gunboat, the 
Thrush, bat on the 26ch of August, 1591, his 
Royal Highness was gazetted commander, and 
soon afterwards was given the charge of s second- 
class cruleer, H.M8. Melampus. In 1898 he rose 
to the command of H.MS. Crescent, one of the 
finest oe cruisere Po the British Navy 
possesses, In choosing sea as & profession 
the Dake of York fe but following the example 
of many of bleancestors, Oar first Saflor Prince 
was P. Rupert, grandson of James IL, who 
commanded British Fieeta in the Datch wars of 
1666 and 1673. Then there was James, Duke of 
York, brother of Charles II., who had the direct 
command and leadership of the English Fleet at 
those battles fought in 1665 and 1672 off Lowes- 
toft and Solebay respectively, when the E 
flag triumphed over the Datch. It has 
pointed out as a curious coincidence that our 
present Duke of York's birthday, June 3, 1865, 
was tos day the two hundredth anniversary of 
his naval ancestor's first great battle at sea, the 
victory at Lowestoft of Jane 8, 1665.” 





HOW COTTON IS BLEACHED, 


to Hey oyna the ek the old-fashloned— 
and to my means of bl 

remy ar tng the cotton to an slnohae 
Now, however, a solation of ehlorine does quickly 
what unassisted Nature takes several weeks to 


But this fs far too slow, according 
to modern notions ; so a thousand or more pieces 
are fastened end to end, and twenty or twenty- 
five miles of cotton are bleached at one and the 
same time, First of all comes the washing. The 
cloth ts put into a cylinder, which wheels round 
quickly, and the various partitions knock the 
material about and so cleanse it. 
goes on the market white, then It is not 

to wash it so absolutely pure as when tt fe 
leces are then fastened 


burning. Sometimes, however, the is 
done by a mixture of coal gas and alr, c 

is rend Per ngmcwad ws aha yards 
* minute, and while passing at speed fleff 
and the are burned away. This 

a Pohang yor I 7 into 
& val pes pasa, an water 
is forced the cotton. After this it fs 


the water has been squeezed ont, the cotton is 
packed away In atilis of hydrochloric acid for the 
space of several hours, to get rid of any lime or 
aoap there may be in it. Once more the cotton 
time, as fb ought to be, it 

becoming really white. 


Sane abhee it ioe oe on oe 
» *0 up more 
walled seks the Setind thet 4o alt ia a 


HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Wuen Cyril Vere turned away from the door 
of Somerville Hall he felt decidedly croes, 

He had given up many thiogs in order to 
compass this visit to his cousin, and he had dis- 
appointed no less than two ladies and one man 
by going out for a long, lonely ride on the last 
day of his stey, And all for what! To leavea 
plece of pasteboard on a hall-tabie, and ride back 
agsin with the delusive hope of meeting her at 
every tarn. 

He came upon Meta, followed by the groom 
leading 's horse, but as it was long 
since they had met, nelther was much the wiser, 
and he went on with the ungallant thought fn 
his mind that the girl’s horse was better looking 
than his rider. 

In order to spare his own beast he rode slowly, 
and when the storm came on took refuge in the 
“Red Ploughshare.” ~ 

He was there when the stable-boy came in 
shouting,— 

* A carridge, quick, for the Tower ! Look sharp, 
or he’ull be in an awful wax !”’ 

And he had jast passed the gate of the Tower 
when the dog-cart came out, and looking back 
over his shoulder in idle curlosity he saw the 


S side of Sv anyone 
He wheeled his round, thinking that hie 
eyes must have deceived him, although be knew 


well en that there was not another woman 
in Bi whom he could have mistaken for 
Nella Maynard. 


He stared after them with blank amszsment ; 
{in Loo secluded spot, alone 
w many curious reports 
{ncredible ! 

distinctly that the two ladies 
for a ride, and yet here 
parated from the other, and 


assignation ; but Nella was not the sort 
consent to such s thing, and even if 
wished to, how could she have rid her- 
her companion? Perplexed and amazed, 
reached Deepden Chase with such a gloomy 
on his face that some of them thought 
popped” to his cousin and been 
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“Well, here you are old fellow!” cried Jack 
Arkwright, a young man with a stout, sturdy 
figure, and t, good-humoured face, as he 
came out on to the steps to greet his friend. “ Only 
jast in time for a B,-and-S, before starting. Ob, 
by the bye, Dulcle wants to speak to you in 
the study. I told her that you couldn't walt, so 
you needa't go unless you like. How did Bella 


ran out of the stable-yard, and putting his hand 
affectionately on Jack’s shoulder, turned his face 
towards the study. 

* Time's Secure your B.-and-8. 
first, before you go in for a jaw,” expostulated 
the brother, who could not conceive that there 
was any particular attraction, es y fora 
thirsty man, in. an interview with his alster. 

* Ladies first,” sald Cyril, with a smile, as he 
turned the handle of the door, and gave his 
friend anod which meant dismissal. 

Daicle, » beautiful girl with large pensive eyes, 
came towards him eagerly. 

“I thought you were never coming. and I 

to say one word to you before you went,” 

“Say half-a-dozen,” looking down into her up- 
tarned face, his own full of tenderness and pity. 
“You know I always like to listen.” 

“T think you do, because you are so kind, so 
trne. If you hear anything you will let me 
know, even if it is bad news,” clasping her 
slender hands together. “I would rather know 


the 
- “You shall hear Even if there is 





nothing I will write to say so”—a most magnani- 





pn anges aa he had an unconquerable 
objection to patting pen to paper. 

“Bat you think you have a clue 1” 

“T think so,” slowly. ‘‘ But you know I never 
was a detective |” 

~ a you put your heart into everything you 


“When {ft is to please a woman,” with a 
courteous bow, 

“Say o friend, bécause Iam sure you would 
do the same for Jack,” 

“OF course I would ; but then I look upon 
Jack as my second self,” 

“A compliment to him, poor boy, for I don’t 
think he has a thought beyond the stable.” 

“Don't be in ahurry. He will havea wise 
head by the time he hase to use It,” 

* Then he ought to have it now! ” with a sigh. 
“If he had only been a little more thoughtful 
I might have applied to him for help instead of 
you.” 

“ And so grudged me a pleasure which I would 
not have lost for the world !” with a sunny smile. 
“ Jack sald you had something to say to me, Are 
you keeping It back!” 

“Only that if he could come to London,” 
hanging her head, and dropping her voice almost 
t> a whisper, ‘I would go up and see him, It 
may be wrong, but I can’t help it.” 

Cyril looked down into the lovely eyes filled to 
the brim with tears, and stretching out bis sun- 
burnt hand he took hers into his strong grasp and 
kept it. 

*€ When you want to go send for me, and I will 
take you. Promise me, Miss Arkwright, that 
you will!” : 

“Only too gladly. If you only knew what a 
weight you take off my mind!” 

“Tt you only knew what pleasure you gave 
me! And now I must be off There’s Jack 
calling ms. Good-bye! Keep up your courage, 
and hope for the best.’’ 

“How eelfish I am! 
saw your cousin |” 

His face c from sympathy to sternness, 

** Yes, I saw her.” 

“ And wasn’t she delighted to see you 1” 

"*T don’t think she would have been if she had 
Good-bye !” 

Before she could ask another question he had 
gone, and the room seemed dark and lonely with- 
out his pleasant voice and stalwart figure, 

The brandy-and-soda was waiting for bim in 
the hall, his tranks were already in the dog-cart, 
and Jack was standing outside talking to the 
groom. Mrs, Arkwright, a gentle old lady, was 
nodding over a book in the drawing-room when 
Ogril rushed in to thank her for her hospitality, 
and to take bis leave, 

At first she was quite bewildered, but she 
recovered herself by the time he had shaken 
hands with two young ladies who were etaying 
fn the house, and murmured in an audible 
voice, — 

“A nice, gentlemanly man—I wish Dalcte 
had a husband just like him !” 

The girls tittered and Jooked at each other, but 
Vere was grave as any jadge who never cracked 
jokes to amuse the bar. ‘ 

To him Dalcle Arkwright wasa sacred subject, 
who ought t> be as far removed from common 
* chaff” as one pole is from another. He could 
not tolerate a smile when produced at her expense, 
but turned his back rigidly on his offenders. 

" Are you going to drive me, Jack? That ie 
kind,” as he took his place fn the dog-cart by hie 
ald 


I forgot to ask if you 


e. 

“Thought I would see you safe off the pre- 
mises,” flicking the whip in a knowing manner, 
“ When shall you turn up again?” 

"Christmas | Will that be too soon?” 

“Not till then?” with a face of dismay, 
“What have we done to you that you wish to 
throw us over?” 

* You have been awfully kind; but I can’t 
get leave, simply because I sm wanting to see 
you. Oan you tell me anything about that 
curious looking place on the way here from 


Somerville?” 

“Marwood Oourt,’’ sald Jack, promptly. 
“Owner had the largest racing stud In the 
southern counties, Came to grief though, and 
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had to bring all the thoroughbreds to the 
hammer,” 

‘*T mean a very diifsrent kind of place, By 
peering over the hedge you catch a glimpse of a 
grey-stone tower. Any horses that were brought 
up there would die of the megrims !” 

“LT have it! ‘Nun’s Tower.’ Taere Is a tra- 
dition that an unfortunate creature, in the days 
when it was a convent, was bullt up in the wall. 
I could swear I heard her screams myself when I 
pass itdate at night.” 

*Tmagination under the effects of ‘ cham.’ ” 

“No, by Jove! when I’ve been as sober as a 
church. Abt any rate, there is a very pecullar 
noise, which makes your hair stand on end when 
you hear it!” 

‘* And does your horse stand on end as well ? 
because that might be awkward.” 

Kingfisher bolted, I remember that.” 

*€ And who is the owner ?” 

* Nobody knows.” 

** Not Godfrey Somerville, I suppose ?”” 

“ What could have put that in your head }” 

**T saw him come ow) of It to-day, that’s all.” 

“You did?” excitediy, ‘* Was he alone?” 

** No.” 

“* Male or female?” 

ih A lady.” 

“Hamph—that’s odd, There are all sorte of 
stories afloat. Some say he has a prisoner there, 
whom he keeps shut up all day, but lets out at 
night.” 

“Whot Not Somerville?” 

* Not that I know of, The owner, whoever 
fb be. Some say ib fs his wife, whom he quar- 
relled with on the day of their marriage; and 
some say that it fa quite empty of ordinary 
mortals, but full of ghosts. You can believe 
what you like!” 

**T should like to get to the bottom of 16,” eaid 
Vere, musingly. “It is odd that there should 
be a mysterious house like that in such a popu- 
lous nelghbourhood.” 

* But you sce it lies on the outskirts of every- 
thing. You doa’t pass fb on the way to any- 
whers, You only happened to see it to-day 
because you went out of your way to find shelter 
ab the ‘Red Ploughehare,’” 

* Bat other people must go ont of thelr way 
sometimes os well as myself,” 

‘Once a*year, perhaps; bub they needn't be 
as inguleitive as you are.” 

**T tell you what, old fellow, the next time I 
am down in these parts you and I wili make some 
excuse to see the Inside of that building. We 
will manage it somehow, unmack the criminal, 
free the prisoner, and turn out the ghosts! ” 

* All right, I'm your man, Bat I only bar- 
gain for one thing—that it shall be in broad day- 
light, and not after dusk.” 

' Before breakfast if you like.” 

“That won’tdo, We might find the hidden 
beauty ia her curl-papers, and I should like to 
aee her at her best,” 

‘Ta there no chance, seriously, of there being 
@ respectable mistress of the house!” biting bis 
moustaches, as he thought of Nella Maynard, 
the parest-hearted girl in the world alone in that 
dismal house with Godfrey Somerviile—a man 
— he had always distrusted, and never 
liked. 

“Tf there had been we must have seen her, 
How could such a person remain hidden all 
these years,” . 

“She might be a great invalid.” 

“Then she would have the doctor, and Hittle 
what'’s-his name would have let the whole county 
{nto her confidence, If Somerville has a finger 
in the ple, depend upon {t there’s some disreput- 
able ascret behind the acenes t”’ 

“ T’ro afraid there is,” with a sudden sigh. 

“What the deuca does {» matter to you?” 
looking at him curiously, 

“ Matter?! How could it?” reddening suse- 
picioualy 
: “Are you going in for the Somerville 

Stakes $” 
I’ve forgotten what she’s like.” 

" Don’t you? . You must look’ at hor pocket, 
and not at her face. She is rather like a shet 
dumpling without the currants—no colour and 





no expression, but a jolly lot of freckles over 
ail.” 

“ Sounds attractive | but here we are. I musb 
look out for the heiress next Christmas.’' 

“By Jove, there’s the train! You must run 
for 1b,” 

Vere jamped down, nodded and disappeared 
into the booking-offics, whilst a porter hurried 
after him with his tranks, 

As he took his place, Jack waved his hand to 
him from the road, then drove away at a rapid 


pace. . 

The train steamed slowly out of the station, 
and he leant forward with a sudden impulse, 
anxious to catch a last glimpse of the fair Eaglish 
lendscape amongst whose woods and hills the 
magnet was hidden that kept him fixed to 
England, when common-sense told him that 
there was a wider field and a better prospect 
over the seas in India, 





CHAPTER XL 


“Mera, where are you? Come out and keep 
me company whilet I emoke a pips!” 

Godfrey Somervilie was the epeaker, and he 
leant his back net the frame of the boudoir- 
window, as he leisurely proceeded to fill his pipe 
with tobacco, waiting for his commands to be 
obeyed, 

Meta rose with less alacrity than usual, and 
proceeded to pack up her wools, 

‘The sun fs very hot; you will probably get 
& sun-stroke,” observed Nella, as she looked up 
from a dra , 

“I think I am capable of taking care of my 
cousin,” said Godfrey, crossly, 

" Capable, perhaps, if you gave your mind to 

” 


“ And is there any reason why I shouldn't?” 

“How can I tell? You always look ag if you 
had the affairs of the universe to think over,” 

He frowned, 

“My own affairs are quite enough to occupy 
me. I wish you thought the same of yours.” 

"Perhaps Nella’s beau ideal is a man who Is 
always laughing!” and Meta, having packed up 
her work, hurried out of the room. 

“And perhaps I haven’t a beau ideal at all,” 
murmured Nella to herself, as she put her head 
on one side to get a better view of her drawing. 

“Not ideal, bat real. I know exactly what 
he would be like—a man who looked as if he 
spent all his odd moments in brushing his hair, 
and kept a stock of compliments on hand ready 
to humbug any girl who would listen to him.” 
Aud Godfrey gave a short laugh which had no 
mirth in it, 

‘* Better than the man who looked as If he had 
only just tumbled out of bed,” with a scornfal 
giance at Somerville’s black hair, which had a 
habit of falling untidily over his forehead ; “ and 
thought that insults were the cayenne pepper of 
conversation |” 

*'T don’t agree with you ; the one’s a fool, the 
otbher——"’ 

" What where you golng to ssy—a snob?” 

His frown grew into a ecowl 

* You can call meso If you like.” 

“T coulda’s. Tt wouldn’t be polfte.” 

“T never knew you stand about that before.” 

“Then you never guessed what restraint I 
pub upon myself every Gay that I am in your 
company?” looking up with an alr of sur- 

rise. 


Pp 2 

* Restraint be hanged! You always say what 
you think, andso do i.” 

a" ixcuse me. I think a great deal more than 
I say.’ 

“Do you? ThenI should be sorry to have 
your thoughts.” 

“ Perhaps they would be better than yours,” 

"What do you know of mine!” sharply, 
though he turned his eyes towards the garden. 

‘Nothing, lam glad to say. Oaly you look 
rather like @ second Eugene Aram, You haven’t 
murdered anyone really, and tried to bury him 
under movable dead leaves?” She spoke in 
jest, and, though meaning to tease, was horrified 
at the effect she produced. 





Boslde himeeélf with rage, he flung his pipe do wa 
upon the gravel, smashing it into fragmente, and 
entering the room with rapid strides seized her 
by the shoulder. 

“Mr, Somerville |’ she crled, with a little gasp, 
for she was literally frightened by the expression 
of his face, 

He looked as if he would have liked to shake 
her to pleces, but gradually his grasp relaxed. 

You are a fiend,” he growled between his 
clenched testh, "a nasty, viclous little fiend, but 
I am a fool to allow myself to be provoked by an 
idle tongue like yours,” 

The door opened, and in came Meta with he: 
garden hat on her head, anda pair of dog-ekin 
gloves in her hand. Her syes went eusplciously 
from one to the other, for Somerville was stand- 
{pg close to Nella’s chair and the girl's checks 
were crimson with a sudden revulsion of feeling 
from terro? to anger. 

"Come here, lvtle one,” said Godfrey, his 
tone now as much like his former one as June fz 
to January. He put his arm round her carress- 
ingly, and drew her gently to his side, ‘I was 
jast telling Miss Maynard that the corner of the 
house was quite out of perspective.” 

The. sketch was one of the Hall, taken from 
the right side of the lawn, and was done ina 
bold, vigorous style, rather as if the artist bad 
been 8 man than a woman, 


"T never knewyou interestyoureelf In adrawing- 


before,” sald Meta, jealously. : 

‘You see I could nob resist an opportunity of 
finding fault with Miss ard.” 

"I never heard you make any remark about 
it,” eald Nella, coolly, determined not to counten- 
ance hich in any decelt to which she was not pledged 
by her promise, 

“ Or perhaps you would not listen !” and Meta 
smiled. “I think you might find something 
more interesting to sketch than our commonplace 
abode, Shall we try and diecover that gloomy 
place you were talking about with Somers }” 

“What place?” said Sommerville, quickly. 
Feeling that his eyes were upon her, and 
knowing that he suspected her of breaking her 
word, Nella bent her head over her drawing 
to hide a flush, which seemed to stamp her 
guilty. 

" Oaly a place that Somers mentfoned—some- 
where beyond the ‘ Red Ploughshars.’” 

“You asked him about it?” with pretended 
carelessness. 

“No! He said that Mr. Vere might pass !t 
on his way home |” 

"Then he was an idiot! It does not lis on the 
direct road between thie and Deepden !” 

“You know 1t, Godfrey?” exclaimed Meta In 
surprise, “ Why did you never tell me about it 
before?” 


“Why on earth should I? Besides!” he 
added, quickly; ‘‘I had nothing to tell. I’ve 
passed is once or twice; but I’ve never been 
laside the gates. Come along, we are wasting 
the whole morning!” and he led the way to the 


dow. 

* And is there anything queer about i)?” 

“I¢ doesn’t look inviting, that’s all! You 
girls want to make a mystery of everything |” 

'* Sometimes the mystery fs ready-made,” said 
Nella, as if to her drawing, but his quick ears 
caught the words through the open window, 

**As when!” 

* As when I bring down a pocket handkerchief 
and can’t find is when I want to use ft.” 

"Ab! that’s awkward,” walking away with 
his cousin. 

“Godfrey,” sald Meta, timidly, as they stood 
together under the shade of an apple-tree In the 
kitchen-garden, “I can’) understand you about 
Miss Maynard ! Sometimes I think you hate 


* Qalte t,"" {nterrupting her before she 
could finish her sentence ; “at times, I give you 
my word, she aggravates me to such an extent 
that I can scarcely keep my hands off her.” 

* But then she {s 89 pretty,” hesitating, as che 
stretched her hand afteran unrips apple. “ And 
you had that long afternoon together.” 

“Long! I thought it would never end. De- 
feud me from another two hours with a Spitfire. 

“What were you so angry with her for this 
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morning 1 The drawing was all nonsense, I 
know.” 

+ Well 1p wasn’t the drawing exactly ; but In 
her usual sneering manner she was secretly draw- 
ing parallels between me and that stuck up fop, 
Cyril Vere—very much to my disadvantage of 
course,” 

“ And you haven’t told her anything that you 
have kept from me?” 

“Told her any 1” an unpleasant suspicion 
darting | through mind. ‘'‘ What do you 
mean?’ 

"Oh, nothing !” retiring Into herself, directly 
he raised hia voice, 

“Bat you must have had something to go 
upon—oubd with it ?” 

" Bat, Godfrey, really——” 

“Now, Meta, really. Whab was it that put 
such @ ridiculous idea into tac ” 


“That night, came home-——” 

** Well, that, +"? fixing bis 2 pitilessly 
ou her blushing and forelug the words out, 
of her lips, .« 


“T hinged pers nak her ih you ould ssmbhel® 
; tT ih aden ) of relief, 


“ What did you, think it wi 

“I didn’t know,” her head ; *bnt ls! . 
sounded as -If you |} better than I 
thought.” wt, d ¢ ink a =) 


No as she put her small white tect 
na the , then finding it teo sour, threw 
b away. 


“T will tell you what I Mke {2 a woman,” 
leanio t the stem of the tree, “ and then 
you s judge for yourself, She must 
gentle, with quiet domestic tastes (if Nella could 
have heard him, how she would have laughed) 
and a large To heart ; she must never speak 
a harsh word, and she must be blind, stone-blind 
to the faults of the man she loves, There's a 
portrait for you !” 

‘‘ Not her portrait, for her personal appearance 
is not mentioned,” speaking calmly, though her 
heart was beating fast, 

“She must be fair, not too tall, and she must 
always have a stalle ready for the man when he 
comes homg, Now, which resembles it most— 
you or Miss Maynard?” 

She did not answer, except by blushing like a 
sunrise, 

" Meta, my own little cousin!” and he drew 
her towards him till her head rested on his 
shoulder, and his dark moustaches touched her 
forehead. Ob! why was she not lovely like 
that other girl, whose glances made his pulees 
beat, even whilst he hated her fn the depths of 
his heart? ‘If all] the women on earth were 
like you, the men would be {fufinitely better, 
You are not the sort of girl to throw a man over, 
whatever he did, I fully belleve that if I went 
away, and forged, or stole or murdered, when I 
came back I should find you jast the same, with- 
out a word of reproach on your lips, or the 
smallesb elgn of a frown on your forehead, I 
have never deserved it, but I think you like me, 
Tf you don’t I haven’t a friend in the world,” 

She looked up at him, her eyes shiving with 
enthusiasm. ‘' But I do,” came out in a little 
whisper. Her heart felt ready to burst with 
overpowering emotion, whilst his never beat 
more quietly in his life; and yet he stooped his 
=A Leg nae sg Rau — could have 
re thoughts, which even then were straying 
from her to another, she would have torn her- 
self ime og from his encircling arm, but she 
idolised th euch an undoubting faith that 
if an angel had come down from Heaven and 
told her that he was false, she would have 
laughed in his face, 

Womanlike she poured out the whole tender- 
= of ber ‘ice pone askin ~ ® return ; 
only accep every of of affection, but 
Eradiney given, san godlike gift 40 bs treasured 
e. 


z 


fora 

And he—he thought of the debts which were 
pressipg on him like a filght of carrion crows 
eager for thelr prey—he thought of the fair tn- 
herftance, which would their clamouring 


cry for food—he thought of the secred hidden 


“'Nun’s Tower” ; if known {t would blight his 
prospects for ever with the mildew of failure—he 
thought of a cloud of golden tresses which had 
swept his shoulder as a girl slipped off her horse 
foto his willing arme—and yet he did not hesi- 
tate even for a moment, 

For the rich lands which surrounded Somer- 
ville Hall he had planned and plotted with the 
whole energies of his scheming brain, 

Lina Somerville’s beauty had made the task 
pleasant, but even whilet whispering his fervent 
love-vows into her ear, the estate of which she 
was co-helress with her sister had ever been 
present to his mind’s eye. 

His needs were great, his uecessitics daily 
Increasing. Something must be bought, or won, 
or stolen, to stop the Increasing speed of his 
progress down hil), and his uncle’s property was 
the handiest thing {n the market of possibilities. 

Therefore, ha lost his chance with one 

ter he-pursued it with another ;gnd whilst 

the birds were chirru overhead, the sunlight 

gilding each leaf and flo the butterflles fying 

rom spray to spray, hé Meta Somerville 
ito be his wife. 


CHAPTER XIL 


*” As In a dream, too fair for earth, Meta Somer- 
ville walked down the trim walks of the kitchen- 


4 garden, amongst the homely but‘ unlovely fruits 


and yegetables, by her lover's side, 
- Yesterday a cousin—a make-believe sort 
of brother — & lover 1 

What a wide guif had been passed ia ¢he space 
of half-an-hour! Thirty minutes for onos had 
held a lifetime of joy, 

There was not a cloud—not a speck in all the 
azure heaven of her hopes. 

Father and mother would join in her song of 
joy, and wake up out of the night of sorrow in 
which Lina’s death had plunged them to realise 
the fall sunshine of thelr other daughter's happi- 


ness. 

Side-by-side through Ife, as now, with two 
small hands clasped over his right arm, grief 
would almost cease to be grief when shared 
together, and joy, when undivided, surely too 
great for this sinful world, 

Happiness bound her tongue, but a smile 
hovered round her mouth, a blush fluttered on 
her cheek, and her eyes were full of tears under 
their light lashes. 

His face was pale, his eyes thoughtfal, and hls 
whole demeanour as uallke as possible to that of 
a triumphant lover. 

Suddenly she looked up and at aight of his 
grave face exclaimed in alarm,— 

* Godfrey, you are no decelving me? You 
really love me?” 

‘“* Haven’t I done so for yeara ? 
to-day 1”’ 

‘* And you will be really happy?” 

“How could I help it?” patting her hands. 
“Tam not likely to go about with a continual 
grin on my mouth; but you will have made !t 
impossible for me to grumble!” 

* And that will be something, won't it ?'’ 

“Everything! Shall I tell your father this 
afternoon, or walt a little longer |” 

* What for?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps he will think me in 
too great a hurry! Poor Liva has not been dead 
more than a year |" 

"I know,” very softly ; “ but no one else shall 
hear of {b, nob even Miss Maynard, unless you 
wish [t,”’ 

“Why not Miss Maynard! I want to tell her 
atonce. She will think you such a goose.” 

“Let her if she likes; it won't make any 
difference to me." 

‘*She won’t talk you Into the idea that I am 
& villain }”’ 

"No one could,” smiling up at him with 
serene confidence, 

"There's the bell! We muet go into lun. 
cheon,” with suspicious alacrity frem the loved. 

“Ob, dear! I dido’t know it was time 1’ 
with unfeigned reluctance from the lover, 

Miss was still touching up her sketch 


I don’t begia 





within the dark flexes which surrounded the 


Maynard 
in the boudelr when Meta bounded Into the room 








and kiesed her, Startled by euch an exhibition 
of affection, she looked up in surprise, and saw 
— Somerville standing before her, deathly 
pale. 

He pointed to Meta. 

“Let me introduce you to the future Mrs, 
Somerville, Won't you congratulate us?” 

"Oh, Mets, dear,” taking her hand, “{s {t 
true?” 

With a lsugh and a blush Meta nodded, 
and ran out of the room, Nella looked after 
her with a distressed expression on her pretty 
face. 

Godfrey frowned, and bit bis moustaches. 

“Where are your congratulations 1” he eaid, 
slowly. 

“I congratulate you,” she said, pointedly ; 
“and I hope from my heart that she will be 
happy. I—I never thought you loved her half 
enough |” 

** And whose fault was that? You with your 
glorious beauty, came and placed yourself by 
her side, and, of course, you made her look ugly 
and {nsigvificant. I hated you the first moment 
I heard your name; J] hated you when I saw 
your face; I hate you now, because you make 
me feel a liar and a hypocrite to the best woman 
on earth |” 

Nella got up from her chair, doubting If he 
had gone mad 

“What have I to do with it }” 

“Everything!” grasping the back of a 
chair, and leaning over it with glowing eyes. 
* Until you came this place was the one peaceful 
spot upon earth; I had been engaged to one 
sister, and everyone loved me all the better for 
my loss, I could see that Meta was only waiting 
for the time of mourning to be over. I kuew 
that the first moment I asked her she would have 


* You have no right to eay ao.” 

" Nonsense | A man must have eyes {0 his 
head! She was always over head and ears in 
love with me, and | liked her all the better, 
poor little thing! because she had the honesty 
to show it.’’ 

“Then what are you complafoing of now?” 
keeping carefully behind the table, as {f he were 
& wild animal likely to epring. 

“You 1” throwing out the word with fiery 
emphasis, 

Me!” with wide open eyes. 

"Yes, you!” 

He made a dart acrose the room and caught 
her by the arm, his chest heaving, bis eyes 
flashing, every pulee in his body bounding as 
if with renewed life. Words were trembling 
on his lips, which, if said, could never have 
been forgotten—words that seemed to come in 
a torrent from his heart. Honour had no power 
to stop them, but conventionality ia the person 
of Sir Edward, opened the door, and arrested 
their flow. 

“My dear boy, Iam so sorry! but this letter 
of yours was misiaid on the sideboard, No con- 
sequence, I hope!” 

Godfrey, recovering himself with an effort, 
held out his hand for the letter with « muttered 
* Thanks,” 

Sir Edward, who had apparently heard nothing 
of his daughter's engagement, remarked that 
luncheon was ready, and followed Nella out of 
the room. 

Left alone, Godfrey opened the letter elowly, 
not recognising the hand, Wondering whom {b 
came from, he turned it over quickly and looked 
at the signature, written in a bold hand ; ib was 
that of Victor Maltravers, At the sight of « 
name which recalled the palin, perplexity, and 
misery of the past, his face became almost grey 

He read ihe letter, frowning hard, then 
crunched {t in his hand :—" As @ Christian and 
@ gentleman ”—don't think [I’m much of either 
now—“ I implore you to help me, Longer silence 
will break the heart of the truest girl on earth. 
I don’t speak of myself; it matters little to me 
how soon I die.” (Oh, of course not, we only 
live for the ‘sake of some one else) “I believe 
you know Miss Somerville @ be alive, as well as 
the place where she is hidden, For what reason 
you wish to keep it dark I cannot guess, but if 
you stil! refuse to give up your secret your foot- 
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A THOUSAND PAINFUL THOUGHTS CAME OROWDING THROUGH GODFREY'S MIND, 


steps shall be dogged from place to place, and 
ft shall be torn from you. I am no longer 
utterly friendless, and if you will not treat me 
as a friend you shall dread me as an enemy,” 

“ I should like to know what chums can 
boast of! A man who has just missed being 
convicted of either manslaughter or murder is 
scarcely likely to have a surplus. Still here goes, 
there is nothing so safe as utter annihilation |” 
He struck a cigar-light, ignited the paper in the 
four different corners, and watched it belng 
gradually consumed. 

‘'Here’s an omen! On this day of all others, 
when the new life seemed so well begun—and If 
I had not been the most unfortunate brute on 
earth, a certain pretence at happiness was within 
my reach—this fellow must needs tarn up with 

ged 


neck, and he could never ha 
bothered me with another ° 
Seosincb ah on eau ane 
eppleat on earth as she always 
Ob, Heaven! to think of her now ! 





A brighd September morning, with the dew 
hanging heavily on leaf and blade—it came back 
to him as if it had been yesterday—only himself 
and one other, with their over their 
shoulders, and Robin with an elegant little rifle 
that looked like a toy. 

How the tears ran down her checks, and she 
dashed her gun on the ground, asa poor wounded 
partridge with a broken wing dropped down in 
the grass at her feet! He laughed at her, and 
told her that she was a little idiot; bat that 
other man, Maltravers, sald that sport was un- 
womanly, and the tears did her more honour 
than the weapon she carried. 

And after that {tb was by his side that she 
walked, though she shot no more; by his side 
that she sat during the t lancheon under 
the trees ; to his voice that she listened always 
with most willing ears. 

This was the beginning of the end, and he was 





and I was afraid that the letter might have 
age bad news,” 

He himeelf quickly and tried to look 
like his ordinary self. 

“The letter? Oh! I had forgotten ft. It 
was only from s dun, the sort of correspon- 
dence to which I have grown accustomed.” 

** But you don’t look well!” 

“I've a nasty headache. A glass of sherry 
will do it all the good im the world. Come 

g* 

So ea he drew her hand within his arm 
and led into the dining-room. 

After luncheon Neila returned alone to the 
boudoir, and walked up to the looking-glaes over 
the mantelpiece to see if she could fin 
lash which was worrying her left eye, After 
some difficulty it was extracted, and she was 

handkerchief fel! into the 
it up she caught 
ilie had meant 
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REDEEMED BY FATE. 
CHAPTER xX. 


In the afternoon of that day Philip had 
looked very anxiously under the marble Fiora, 
and there he found a tiny note containing these 
7 — 


to-night,” So after leaving the drawing-room 
when the Urwickes and other guests had gone, 
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“ When I go back to ‘ Heron's Nest’ I shall tell 
papa all about you, and tell him, as well, that I 
love you too dearly to give you u * she went on. 
. atic oe ae 

most consequence, poverty, or my 
happiness, and surely then he will not with 
his consent to our betrothal |” 
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“ LADY URWICKE, WE CANNOT ALLOW EITHER YOU OR YOUR HUSBAND TO BECOME DESERTERS!” CRIED SYBIL RUTHVEN, 


with the thoughts of you to encourage me,” he 
sald, pressing his lips on her falr young brow, 
“ success is sure to crown my efforts ; and then 
when I am a great painter, and the world talks 
of my pictures, and I have made a famous name 


for myself——” 
ps, that may be a long time to 

Philip a with aya boyy in bis heart 
t t be too true. 

However, he put as bright an aspect on it as he 
could, and went on to tell her of the letters and 
Urwicke had that evening giver 

him, by whose aid he hoped to find some clue to 


ouse was very still, every one had re- 
tired, Outelde the moonlight was flooding the 
lawn, and playing fn sliver ripples on the sea, 


whose low music was the only sound to be 
heard, 


Very regretfully Haidés wished her lover 
good-night, and stole silently away ; while he, 
after a few moments’ solitary thought, went 
slong the gallery to his own room, having to 
find his way in the dark, for prudence would 
en eS to guide 


Justas he reached his door he fancied he detected 


his eyes became accustomed to the obecarity he 


dis traced the outline of a man’s form. 
“FH ! What are you doing here!” he 
exclaimed, making an effort to catch hold of the 


which, however, eluded his grasp, and 

swiftly and silently down the corridor, in 

the te direction to the recessed window, 
where he had just parted from Haidéa, 

Philip convinced It must be a burglar, started 

to himself there could be no 


ioe die cade te there was no outlet 





ae 






from the gallery at that end, and the only room 
that was uolocked was slept in by Hermann. 
Evidently the man, whoever he might be, was 
alarmed, and had no wish for an encounter, for 
he made all haste to get out of the artist’s way, 
and the latter, finding it impossible to distinguish 
him in the dark, took a fusee from his pocket, 
and lit a wax’ candle on a bracket near. 

“Now I think I shall have you, my fine 
fellow,” he exclaimed aloud, and looking round 
with a glance that gradually changed into stupe 
faction. 

There was no one there! 

No one there, and Pailip had been so positive 
the man could not escape him, for he knew he 
had not doubled, and the corridor ended a blank 
panel. 

The young man gazed round bewildered, and 
then struck by s sudden thought went into 
Hermann’s room, and found the Gente lying in 
bed sleeping the sleep of the just, and announcing 
that fact by means of a series of lond snorts and 
enores, 

Clearly {t had not been he, for he did not wake 
up even when Philip made s tour of the chamber, 
searching under the bed, in the wardrobe, and 
every place where» man might have ensconced 
himself, and at length, satisfied no one was there, 

returned to his own apartment, 
perfectly mystified at the strangesess of the 
occurrence, 


Had he been the victim of imajication} or 
had the darkness played him a trick! He could 
not tell; but at any rate he resolved to look 
over the house and see that all th doors and 
windows were fastened ; and having convinced 
himeelf of this fact, he retarned, feeling inclined 
to doubt the evidence of his 6wn sensts, 

He sat down and thought the mater over; 
but all the thinking in the world sould nov 
explain it; and so, too excited to Weep, he 
determined to read through the packet .f letters, 
and went to his desk for the oy o! getting 
them, He opened it, looked inside, ani’ started 
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back, a cry of angry dissppolntment on his 
lps. 


The papers were gone | 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue next day Sir Jasper took Haidés on a 
visit to some friends living a few miles away, and 
Sybil who had excused herself from accompany- 
ing them, took the of thelr absence 
to drive over to Urwicke Towers, Mariel was at 
home, and received her with  cordiality of 
whose genuineness Sybil a doubt ; 
but. 1b is one of the advantages of civilization 
that soclety does not allow us to show our likes 
and dislikes ; if it did the world would go a 
less smoothly than it does now. : 

“Is not. Lord Urwicke at home?” Miss Ruth+ 
ven foquired, finding he did not appear. ig 


“No,” Marlel answered, a faing flash drifting. 


over the pallor of her fair fage;."he went out) 


this morning, and said he should not be back till 


dinner-time— not then |”, } 
“And he ne ae going ¢ 
Wicked man! you don’t keep him well in order, 


Lady. Urwicke, Husbands should be made to 
feel the wife’s rule ab once, and then they get 
used to {t, and don’t rebel!” sald Sybil, play- 
fully.. “ So'you will be alone all day ?” 

“Yes, Do you feel inclined to share 
solitude, and stay and dine with me? If go, I 
send the carriage back to Heathcliff, and we. 
can have you driven home to-night In one of 
ours.” ; 

Sybil acquiesced readily enough‘ in this ar- 
rangement, and then the two Indies loitered 
about the gardens, gathered a few flowers, and 
finally came back to afternoon tes, which was 
set in Lady Urwicke’s boudoir—a pretty apart- 
ment hung with pale blue silk, and rich in 
pictures, vases, ormolu, and a hundred costly 
knick-knacks that Mr. Darley had sent down 
from London for his daughter, “the viscoun- 
tess,” 

“What a lovely thing!” Sybil exclaimed, 
putting down her cup of delicate egg-shell china, 
and rising to examine an exquisite marble 
statuette of Psyche ona crimson velvet-bracket. 
* Did your husband give it to you?” 

“No; my father !” 

* Bat does not Cisud admire it very much? 
I know how mad he fs on art,” observed Miss 
Rathven, and Murlel never guessed the motive 
that lay hidden under the apparently simple 
question, 

“Ho has not seen it yet,” answered the young 
wife, averting her eyes, 

“Not seen it! Then I suppose it has only 
just come?” 

“T have had ft about a fortnight; bat Lord 
Urwicke seldom, in fact, never comes up here,” 

Sybil had gained what she wanted—namely, 
the knowledge that husband and wife were 
rarely together, and her heart beat with a 
wicked exultation. She turmed to Murlel 
smillog gaily. 

** You said you would show me over your suite 
of roome. You know I bave not seen them since 
they were newly furnished before your wedding,” 

Lady Urwicke rose at once and led the way. 
The suite consisted of four rooms — boudoir, 
dressing, bath, and bed-room, The latter was 
the end one, and was led Into by the dressing. 
room. All were furnished in satin-wood, with 
pale forget-me-not blue upholstery, and lace 
curtains held back by silver cords, 

“How dainty and pretty they are!" sald 
Sybil, standing at the window to look ont, and 
then glancing round the bedroom with a swift, 
keen gaze on which nothing was lost. “That 
door leads Into the corridor, I auppose #” pointing 
to the one opposite. 

Marfel replfed fn the affirmative, and Sybil 
added with a laugh,— 

“There are few signs of masculine untidiness 
about. Where fs Lord Urwicke’s dressing- 
room 1” 

“At the other end of the passage,” sald, 
Martel, coldly, and looking out of the second 
window as if to put an end tober guest's 
questions, 


‘no remark on his absence, and 





To her‘surpriss she saw the sky had become 
suddenly overcast, and big drops of rain were 
fallipg on the leavea of the creepers and on the 
marble terrace below. 

“ Tt fs a good thing that you decided to stay,” 
she observed to Sybil, “for I think there fs 
going to be a heavy thunderstorm—the air has 
been close and op ve all day,” 

When came they had all to them- 
selves the great gloomy dining-room, with its 
musty smell of morocco leather, and ite family. 
portraits staring grimly down from the walls as. 
if to forbid any attempt at mirth or merriment, — 
Lord U. e did not appear, but 5: Syrey 


her 
peat to. atone for it by exerting herself to her 


in order to entertain her guest, be 
Geaied rather faclinad to be dient, Poa 


As the evening advanced the weather grew. 
wilder, therain came down in» torrents, the; 
4 owsrattled, while the wind blew and shrieked. 

p94 moaned sround them, as if there were seule 


Wegony outside, begging to be let In, Then 
vivid 


vid flashes of lightning waved thelr blue flames 
across the darkness, and were followed by loudly 
reverberating pgals of thunder. 

Mariel, who “was half afrald of tempest, hid 
her face in the ellken cushions of the couch, but 
Sybil stood atthe window with the dra 
drawn acide while ehe peered out, Electricity in: 

atmosphere always exercleed an Influence on 
hetnervous, highiy-strung temperament, but tox 
night she was roused to almost uncontrollable 
excitement, 

Lady Urwicke declared it {mposslble she should 
retarn home during the storm, and 20 a 
messenger was despatched to Heathcliff Priors 
@asuring Sir Jasper of his eister’s safety, and 
also saying she would not be back until the 
following morning. 

“J daresay Lord Urwicke is at Captain Wildalr’s, 
and he will probably stay there all night as the 
weather isso bad,” esid Mariel when bedtime 
came, and she was escorting Miss Ruthven to the 
apartment allotted her. “I have put you in the 
room opposite my own,” she added ; “so if you 
should want anything {n the nightI shall be near, 
remember.”’ 

“Do you lock your door f” asked Sybil, bend- 
down to sea if there was a key fn her own lock, 

Mariel shook her head. 

“Very seldom. I keep my jewels fn Lord 
Urwicke’s eafe, so IT am in no fear of burglars !” 

She wished her guest good-night, and as soon 
as she was gone Sybil flang herself down on the 
bed and covered her face with her hands, lying 
thus mute and still, while the thunder growled 
and muttered outside, 

A terrible resolve had taken possession of her 
—+terrible, treacherous, and cruel, and even yet 
what small remnants of good still clung to her 
nature revolted against It, and bade her pause ere 
steeping her soul in crime. 

Her good angel, driven away so often and so 
often, came back to point out sil the horror, of 
the deed she contemplated ; but passion rose up 
to drown his voice with a subtle whisper } and in 
Sybil’s celfish, ili-balancedwnatare, her own pleasure 
had always been as paramount considerations, 

At last she rose and went to the window, push- 
ing back the disordered hair from her brow, and 
pressing her fevered temples against the glass. 

It had ceased raining, but the lightning still 
quivered athwarb the black sky, the thunder 
still rolled ita booming echoes amongat the hills, 
and the wind rose and fell with that peculiar 
sobbing sound than which nothing can be more 
melancholy. 

“ Why should I hesitate?” she muttered, In 
a fierce whisper. “ We all prey on each other— 
birds, beasts, and men ; and she fs nothing to me 
that I should pity her. Good and evil are only 
relativa terms, and if Ido evil to her, in order 
todo good to myself, fam simply obeying the 
first Impulse of nature. She fine taken away 
from me the only man Lever loved, and in so 
doing has spoiled all my chances of happiness, 
for the world and Its pleasures are nothing to me 
if I lack the one thing to make me enjoy them.” 

She paused a momont and then continued, — 

Tf she be removed from my path I ehall have 


Ciaud, and love and happiness! One life more 


or less among the millions thronginz the globe; 
biden nar peg debe ett mm 
@ laughed a strange low * would 
have made a listener's blood pg aw there 
had been one by to hear {t, and then she turned 
from the window, her mouth set in a firm, thin 
ine, her eyes stern and cold, but glittering with 
& purpose as awfal as Cain’, ss i 
Phe Urwicke Bory nob sleep ro night, 
tossing oe restlessly about, 
thunder ; aud a slight Readachs 
that had come on earlier fo ‘the eveniog grey 
every. minute more Eine banat § 
bethinking herself that she hai 
heard of chlorodyne as a) remedy: for headache, 
Shezose and went to hi ming-case, from 


i she took a small and poured a few 


‘Gfeps out into a She felt soothed almost 
afgoon as she drank it, and not long after 
getting Into bed fell into.g..alumber that 
was, no doubt, r all the more profound 
by the narcotic she had taken,” Still it was 
got a peaceful song ee te was full of troubled 
dreams... First of all she fancied sh was walking 
near Lord Urwicke, and he turned and held our 
his arms towards her; but justas she sprang 
forward to-meet him she founds great rocky 
chasm, too wide for her to jamp, lay between 
them, and she knew that neither would ever be 
able to cross it, Then he beld up something 
which he said wos a talisman, and it proved to 
be a diamond of immense size and so lustrous 
that as the sun shone on If ft looked like a fiame 
of fire, whose rays came and nearer, and 
nearer—so near that she felt the heat glaring 
into her eyes, forcing its strong odour of burn- 
fog up her nostrils. 

She woke up with a loud scream, and a feeling 
of unspeakable terror, to find it was no dream, 
but a horrible vivid reality. 

Long tongues of flame were darting from the 
draperies of the window, and plercing the smoke 
which already filled the room with a suffocating 
dark cloud, that rendered the alr fearfully dense 
and heavy. 

Evidently the fire had been burning some 
time, for the woodwork of the dressing-roow 
door, and window frames were all ablaze, and 
the dressing-room itself a mass of flames. 

Just for » moment Muriel remained quiet, 
under the spell of a horror that paralysed every 
limb, then a fall consciousness of her perfl, and 
the necessity for Instant action, forced {taelf upou 
her, and she sprang from the bed and ran to the 
door leading to the corridor. 

It resisted all her efforts. She turned the 
handle, shook {t, put forth all her- strength to 
pull {t, but it was in vain, it did not yield an 
inch, and gradually the conviction that the out 
side bolt must have slipped and she was locked {fn 
forced Itself apon her. 

She reeled back, and threw out her haudse 
with a gesture of prayerful, despairing entreaty 
for Heaven to help her, then flew over to the 
bell, and pulled ft with a frenzied impatience 
that broke the cord, although not before a peal 
had been rung sufficlent to alarm the servante in 
thelr distant apartments, 

Would they hear her? Would they come {n 
time to burst open the door and save her, or 
muet she die this moat horrible of deaths} Must 
she stay there with the scorching breath of the 
fire demon fanning her temples, approaching 
closer and closer, till he held her tightly enve- 
loped in his burning clasp ? 

Oh! it was horrible, horrible! and she was co 
young—so unprepared to die | 

She tried desperately to keep herself cala, 
and looked round as well aa she was able for the 
smoke. To attempt to get oti through the 
dreesing-room would be certain death. The 
draperies of the window nearest to ib were also 
ablaze, and the hangings on the wall would, in 6 
moment, commuuicate the flames to the bed 
curtaine, for the fire had made its way with 
fearfal rapidity even in this short time. 

Martel rashed to the other window, and stood 
on a chair, her white robed form clearly outlined 

t a background of emoke and fiame, while 

e looked out to eee whether she dare throw 





down, 
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No, the distance was too great—ft meant 
belng dashed to pieces on the marble beneath, 
snd she drew back, shuddering. 

The pulses in her temples were throbbing as 
if they would burst, the blue veins started up 
like cords on her smooth brow, her brain began 
to whirl, and she grew dizzy with the burning 
heat and euffucating atmosphere, Consclousness 
forsook her, ehe fell back senseless, her hands 
clasped together, and a cry of prayer on her 
lips. 
ar Life! Mercifal Heaven, life !” 





CHAPTER XIL 


LonpD Urwicke- had dined and «pent the 
evening with his friend Captain Wildair, but 
when, at about one o’clock, he found the rain 
had ceased, he announced his Intention of re- 
turning home, and, heedless of his host’s re- 
monstrances, he mounted his horse and set ont. 

The distance was about twelve miles, but the 
roads were heavy from the rains, so he had to go 
slowly and carefully, and the stable clock chimed 
out @ quarter past two as he reached thé avenue 
leading to his own house. Riding slowly up, the 
reins loose about hie mare’s neck, Lord Urwicke 
was thinking of the anhappy life he was leading, 
and, more than that, the misery to which he had 
condemned Muriel, 

If she had complained {t would not have been 
eo bad, but this she never did, She went calmly 
on her a fulfilling the dally duties of her life 
with a quiet regularity, consulting his tastes and 
wishes as far as she was able, but never allowing 
& murmur of repining to escape her lips, 

“I wish I could set her ” he muttered, 
remorsefully ; “I would let Urwicke and every- 
thing else go rather than eee her wasting her life 
fo such misery as thie,” 

He had come now to a gap In the trees, from 
whence the house was visible ; and as he glanced 
up at Muriel’s windows the expression of his face 
changed from profound t Into the wildest 


alarm, From two of 6 casements thick 
volumes of smoke were etrated by 
long, darting arrows of flame, w! at the third 


he caught @ glimpse of a woman’s graceful 
figure, with masses of brown hair streaming 
down over her white garments, and her arms 
flong aloft as if in entreaty, 

The figure was that of his wife, and instantly 
the knowledge of her perf! flashed across him. 
He dug his spurs {nto his horse’s sides, and In a 
few moments stood {n front of the door, which 
he opened with his latch-key, and then rashed 
frantically upstairs Into the passage, where he 
was met by Sybil Rathven and half-a-dozen 
servants, all of whom, {t was evident from their 
disordered dress, had just got out of bed, and 
arrived on the ecene of action, 

“ Your mistress |” he exclaimed, faccherently; 
“Her rooms are on fire—get a ladder and put it 
up to her window,” 

Not waiting to cee whether this command was 
obeyed, he ran along the to her door, 
and tried to open ft, but without success, There 
was no key fn the lock, so he supposed ft to be 
fastened fnside, 

“Here!” he exclalmed to a footman, who was 
standing by, apparently too frightened to do 
anything save atare; “you are atropg—come 
and help ‘ine to force this door in.” 

The servant—~a giant of above six feet—obeyed, 
and the two men put forth all their etrength fn a 
desperate endeavour, 

Crack !—crack! went the panels, and then 
't ylelded and flew open, and a cloud of denee 
black smoke rushed out, driving them back with 
ite euffocating fames. 

Thought, that moment, seémed to flash 
through Claud Urwicke's brain with more than 
lightning rapidity. He remembered that Muriel 
ust have fallen near the farther window, and 
80, to geb to her, he would have to force his 
way through the smoke and flames across the 


room, 
_ He tried it again, and yet again, but each 
time he wag ’ back, and It beoume clear 


he could never rescue her that way. There-was 





yet another to be tried, perilous indeed, but still 
affording o chance of success, 

Adjoining his wife’s bedroom, farther on, was 
a small apartment she used as a box-room, and 
into this he went, flang open the window, and 
prepared to leap out. 

A narrow parapet or ornamental ledge of stone 
ran along the front of the house immediaicly 
below the windows, and if. he could by means of 
~~ reach the next room he might yet save his 

e. 

Just as he was getting out a small hand held 
him back, and Sybil’s voice, strained and thriil- 
ing with agony, cried ,— 

“Claud | Claud! you cannot do it, and you 
will only lose your own life in the attempt. or 
my sake, forbear | "’ , 

He shook her off roughly, without replying, 
and, by dint of holding on to the carved frame- 
work of the one window, contrived to reach 
the other, although only with the test diffi- 
culty, for his foothold was of slenderest 
description, and a fall, he knew, meant death. 

‘Thank Heaven !” he- mattered, and heedless 
of the smoke and flame, he first tore down the 
burning hangings, and flung them through the 
window, aud then raised his wife’s senseless form 
in his arms, 

How white she was—how atill, and what a dead 
weight she felt in his clasp ! 

His heart began to beat with a new fear, but 
there was no time to indulge it, and, holding 
her tightly to him, he got cautfously ont, and 
stood shouting to those below to hasten with a 
ladder, for he knew ft would be impossible to 
reach the other window with his senseless 
burden. 

He bent down, and gazed earnestly into his wife's 
pale face, 

“Moriel,” he whispered, feeling nearer to 
her at this moment of perfl than he had ever done 
in his life before ; ‘‘my dear—you are saved—do 
you hear?” 

She did hear, for the change from the heavy 
atmosphere to the fresh night air, blowing 
damply on herbrow, brought with it consciousness 
although nob remembrance, She opened her 
large dark eyes, snd gazed up into his; and for 
the first time he noticed what lovely eyes they 
were. 

** Claud,” she said, slowly and painfully, “is 
the chasm bridged over? Who crossed it fireat— 
you or I?” 

He thought her senses were wandering, as, in 
effect, they were, and at that moment a ladder 
was reared, and steadied by half-a-dozen men 
below, so Urwicke descended, and placed Muriel 
on a rug on the lawn, while the women clustered 
round with shawls and restorativer. 

Bat the latter were not needed. Muriel was 
now every, Regen and she raised herself to 
look round, eyes falliog first on Sybil—-who 
was on her knees, sobbing hysterically—and then 
on her husband. ‘ 

** Claud, your hands are burnt!" sheexclaimed, 
quickly, en a to rise, 

‘* To is nothing—{t will be all right fo a day or 
two,” he answered, but Sybil started up, and io 
a moment had torn her handkerchief into strips, 
and bound it round the wounds. 

‘Thank you,” he said, ‘‘See to Muriel now, 
while I go and give directions about the fire 
engines,” 

But, unfortunately, the fire engines were a 
good distance off, and it was some time before 
they arrived. When they did, the flames had 
gained a terrible hold of the building, and the 
yo ga of the Towers was completely de- 
8 


troy . 

“Lady Urwicke had better come to Heath- 
cliff,” said Sybil to the Viscount, and he at once 
fell In with the nh, 80 & Carriage was got 
ready, and the two drove off without delay. 
Sir Jasper was told of what had occurred, and, 
anxious toreach the scene of the disaster, he rode off 
to Urwicke, and returned some three hours later 
with the Viscount. The fire was now entirely 


got under, but the house would require partially 
rebuilding 


before it could be Inhabited again, 
" Ave you Insured ?” asked the baronet, 
"Yes—thanks to my cautious father-in-law, 
who {s always on the safe side.” 





“ That's lucky.- Bat even if you set about the 
necessary repairs to-morrow they would not be 
finished for another couple of months, so you 
must t#ke up your abode with us in the mean- 
time,” 

Lord Urwicke accepted this proposal rather 
reluctantly, thinking of Sybi), but he had no 
legitimate excuse to make for refusing the 
proffered hospitality, 

** By-the-bye, to what do you attribute the 
orlgin of the fire?’ inquired Sir Jasper. 

“T really don’t know, unless it was the light- 
ning,” Ciaud replied, “ Unfortunately I was out 
when it commenced, bat perhaps my wife can 
tell you more about it.” 

This, however, was not the case, for Lady 
Urwicke could make no suggestion whatever, 
and In her own mind was puzzlivg over themystery 
of the locked door. 

“The fire evidently began In my dressing- 
room,” she said at breakfast the next day, when 
they wete all together, and all looking more or 
less woe-begone through their disturbed rest ; 
** but how, I have no idea,” 

“Was there a light there?” asked Sybil 
Ruthven, who seemed anzious to get to the 
bottom of the matter. ; 

* No—yet satay. Yes; I was not well, and 
went to get some chlorodyne, and now I come to 
think, I left a wax taper burning on the dressing- 
table—but it was fn a atand, and could not pos- 
elbly have eet anything on fire.” 

“Tb muet bave fallen over, and then the 
draperies would catch directly,” said Sybil, with 
conviction; “I was awakened by a smell of 
burning,” she added, ‘‘and went to the servants’ 
apartments to alarm them, but! found they were 
already aroused by the sound of the bell.” 

Her idea was geverally adopted as affording 
the true explanation of the catastrophe, and 
though Muriel had her own doubis on the sub- 
ject she discreetly kept silence, In her heart 
such happiness sa she had not known aince her 
wedding-day wae thrilling—Claud had saved her 
life at the risk of his own, and surely this would 
be a bond between them ! 

Once more he was reinstated as her ideal of 
chivalrous courage. She recalled with a vivid 
joy those few moments when she had lain In 
his arms, had felt his strong heart-beats against 
her own, and met the gaz» of his eyes, filled 
with an anxiety that had looked almost tender, 
Could it be possible her dreams would sqme time 
be realised, and he would be her lover as well as 
her husband ? 

The first time they were alone together she 
went to his side, saylng,— 

“T have not thanked you for rescuing me; 
but all the same, I am not unappreciative of your 
herolsm,” : 

‘‘Herofam!” he repeated, with s slight 
laugh ; “‘you overrate my act by calling ft euch 
& grand name. It was duty, nothing more.” 

A chill came over her at the answer, whose 
meaning she misinterpreted. The fact was, 
Lord Urwicke, like the generality of his sex, 
had a pious horror of what he called a “'sceno ;”’ 
and there was a mist so much akin to tears In 
his wife's eyes that he feared one was {mminent. 

Daty! Then be would have done the same 
for any other woman, even ff she had been o 
stranger! All the warmth died out of the girl’s 
face, and she drew back, her lip quivering piti- 
fully. At the same moment Sybil entered, and 
came gaily towards them, without appearing to 
notice their evident embarrasement, 

“Come, Lady Urcwicke, Hafdés and I have 
been so busy preparing your roome for you, and 
now we want to know what you think of the 
resuld,” she sald, and Muriel followed her upstatrs 
to asulte of apartments lying between Sybil’s 
own, and the gallery e Philip Greville 
slept. 

They were very pleasant rooms, looking out on 
a balcony that ran along the side of the house, 
andas Miss Ruthven did not think it worth 
while to mention they were situated in that wing 
which had acquired the reputation of being 
haunted, Muriel had nothing but prafse for 
th 


em, 
" And here”’—said Sybil, opening o door at 
the end—'‘ {fe Lord Urwicke’s dressipg-room. It 
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’ does nobcommunicate with yours, but we found 


It impossible to alter the arrangements of the 
rooms.” 

“That will do very nicely tmdeedy thank 
you!” responded the young wife, hastily, "I 
am delighted with my apartments, they are so 
fresh and pretty, and the flowers make them 
look so bright.” 

"T gathered the flowers,” murmured Haldés, 
nestling up to Murlel’s side, ‘* for I felt sure you 
would like to have them, though Sybil sald they 
were unhealthy. Do you know my idea of heaven 
Is of a place where flowers never fade |” 

Lady Urwicke kissed the fair young face 
pressed against her shoulder, and sighed. If she 
had uttered the reply that rose to her lips, ft 
would have been,— 

** Aud my idea of heaven fs of a place where 
husbands love their wives !” 

After that she saw very little of Ciaud. Most 
of his tle was taken up in intervie archi- 
tects, and deciding on plans for the rebuilding of 
the Towers, and when he was at Heathcliff a 
strange sort of fatality—for which, {t Is possible, 
Sybil may have been answerable—prevented their 
being left together. 

Meanwhile the ladies’ time was occupled in 
making arrangemente for the ball Sir Jasper ia- 
tended giving, and Haldés, who had never been 
to a ball fn her life, and had received carte blanche 
from her father with regard to her costume, 
was In the seventh heaven of delight at the 
prospect, 


CHAPTER X(IL 


Tue evening of the ball had. come, and from 
basement to garret Heathcliff Priors was one 
blazs of light ; while the park and gardens were 
Wlamined by myriads of coloared lanterns, hang 
amoung the trees, and transforming the place into 
fairyland, as Haidés remarked to Sir Jasper, 
when they ware standing together in one of 
the reception rooms, waiting for the guests to 
arrive. 

“And you should be christened Queen of the 
Falries, for no Titaula waa ever more worthy of 
the title!” replied the Baronet, gallantly, and 
looking wlth deepening admiration at his lovely 
companion—-whose Hebe-like beauty was set off 
to the greatest advantage by a dress of pure white, 
wreathed with sprays of apple blossom, while a 
garland of the same flowers crowned her sunny 
hair, “Taere can be no doubt as to who the 
belle will be to-night.” 

“You are a flatterer, Sir Jasper !” exclaimed 
the young girl, laughing and blushing, but not 
displeased at this tribute to charms of which her 
looking-glass had already made her conscious. 
‘If you pay me so many compliments you will 
tarn my head,” 

“And your heart, too?” he queried, lightly, 
as he handed her a programme In the shape of a 
gaily tinted butterfly, “You must let me put 
my name down for three valses and the first 
quadrille,” ~ 

“The first!” repsated Haidés, ‘Bat that 
will open the ball, will 1p not?” 

** Certainly ; and I have arrogated to myself 
the honour of opening {+ with you, if you have 
no objection.” 

The little thrill of gratified vanity that shot 
through Haidée’s heart at this distinction was 
quickly subdued by the sight of Philip Greville, 
whom Sybil had insisted on inviting, and to whom 
Haidés had promised the first dance ; unaware, 
ol course, of the intention of the master of the 
house to appropriate it. 

Well, she must explain the matter to her lover 
later on; for to refuse Sir Jasper fn his favour 
would be almost a betrayal of the relations 
existing between them ; and this she dared not, 
as yet, rlek. 

Carriage after carriage rolled up to the door 
of the Priors, and seb down {te freight—lovely 
maidens in the first flash of youth, dignified 
matrons, with priceless jewels gleaming on their 
silks and laces, dowagers come to chaperone and 
play carde—all, In fact, of the dlite of the county; 


for Sir Jasper was one of the richest men and * che 


largesb landowners, and looked upon as a very 
great prizs in the matrimonial market. 

His attention to Haldéa did not pass without 
notics and comment, 

“I suppose Miss Darrell is the future Lady 
Ruthven,” observed a young offiser, who was 
leaning against the doorway, in company with 
several other men, all of whom seemed to be 
under the impression that they amply fulfilled 
the purpose for which they were invited, by 
looking on. “Are they engaged }” 

“No, I think not,” answered Lord Urwicke, 
to whom the question was addressed, “ He 
seeme rather spoons on her, though,” 

“So would I be if I were a rich baronet, In- 
stead of a penniless ensign in a marchivg regl- 
ment,” sald the firet speaker, dolorously, as he 
up his eye-glass and looked round. “ Oh i 

say, Uewlcke, do you see that lady in pale 
green—the one who valses so beautifully and has 
such lovely eyes! I wonder who she Ir, do you 
know her?” 


“Yes,” answered Claud, drily, for it was none 
other than his wife; and he noticed with 
knitted brow Philip Greville was her partner, 

‘Introduce me, will you! She is far and 
away the best dancer in the room.” 

The request caused him to watch Mariel, 
who was certainly looking her best In a robe of 
palest green, trimmed profusely with lace that 
looked like shaken sea foam, above which her 
magnificent shoulders gleamed white as polished 
marble, Her rich luxuriant hair was twined 
with diamonde, and of all the beautiful women 
present there was not one more graceful and 
queenly than this unloved wife. 

Maurlel was devotedly fond of dancing, and for 
this one night at least she told herself would 
forget her sorrows and lose herself in the charm 
of the light, the galety, the colour and brilliance 
of the scene. She grew more animated than 
ueual, her face flashed, her eyes sparkled, she 
was ready with a gay jest or bright repartee, and 
though in the strictest sense of the word both 
Haldés and Sybil were more beautiful, they 
neither of them could boast the subile fasci- 
nation Lady Urwicke exercised this evening on 
al! who came under her Influence, 

Her husband presented the young ensign, and 
afterwards he was inundated with similar re- 
—e. By degrees he awoke to the fact that 

uriel was one of the belles of the evening, 

“Lady Urwicke is a success,” a certain 
duchess, who was the great lady of the county, 
sald to him, ‘‘ When she goes to London she 
will be one of the leaders of soclety—it is a 
réle she was formed to play.” 

**Do you think so, Dachess 1’’ he sald, smiling, 
and not betraying the surprise be undoubtedly 
felt at this opinion from one who was herself a 
prominent leader of the great world of fashion. 

A little while later he sauntered up to where 
his wife was slitting fn a corner, under the 
shadow of some tropical palme, and fanning her- 
self with a big, white ostrich-feather fan. 

“ You are enjoying yourself, Muriel }” 

** Immengely ; but you know how fond I am 
of dancing.” 

He did not know; her tastes were a sealed 
look to him though she was his wife, The idea 
seemed to strike both at the same time, and 
Claud looked slightly embarrassed. 

**T suppose your card is full ?” taking ib ap as 
{t hung from her girdle, “No, I perceive the 
next dance {fs free. How is that?” 

*I thought I would sft 1b out,” she answered, 
rather tremulously. 

** And are you too tired to change your reso- 
lution, and give it me!” : 

‘* Certainly not, if you wish it,” 

She rose at once, and took his offered arm, the 
flush deepening on her cheeks. 

*‘ Tv’s rather outré¢ for husband and wife to be 
dancing together, {mn’t in!” be said, with a 
slight laugh, as ke pat his arm round her slender 
— ce ys maga > people do sneer ab us as 

atby and Joan. e don’t very often give 
them the chance,” 

Mariel closed her eyes, and felt for a few 
moments as if humanity and all its manifold 





Fy peony had slipped away from her, and 
passed the threshold of Elysiara itself, 





Ciaud valeed as well as she did, and the slow, 
gliding motion, as the music of "* Venetia” rove 
and fell on the perfumed alr was more than de. 
lightfal, 

“That was charming, was It not!” said the 
Viscount, as the last bars died away in a loog 
trembling chord. “Now let us go out on the 
terrace and get cool after {t,” 

It was a lovely July night, with a thousand 
dewy odours blowing about, and the stars 
shining like great yellow diamonds, away in the 
deep, dusky purple of the summer aky. 

Among the foliage of the trees the coloured 
lanterns looked like brilliant birds or butte: fics, 
and there was a mellow softness In the alr, 
scented by the perfume of the heavily clus. 
tered roses that were trained along the maxbis 
balustrades, 

“Jast the night for lovers,” Lord Urwicke 
sald, with a laugh that had a shadow of em. 
barrassment In it. “If we were not marriod, 
Muriel, we too might perhaps be led away by 
its influence, and quote Shelley or Byron to each 
other by way of expressing our feelings.” 

For the moment he had forgetten that scare 
on their wedding-day, he was only conscious of 
8 there ‘in the misty starlight with » 
woman by his side, whose large dark eyes were 
as lovely as those of that enchantrese of old— 
Grecian Helen. He felt her small hand tremble 
as ft rested on his sleeve, and yielding to a 
sudden impulse he bent down and kizeed it, 
while to his tongue there rose words that had 
they been spoken might have altered the course 
of both their lives, and spared, who shall sey, 
how much of pain, crime, and : 

"Don't you think, Muriel——” he began. 

“Lady Urwicke? We cannot allow either you 
or your husband to become deserters,” cried the 
clear full voice of Sybil Rathven, who came 
towards them leaning on Phillp’s arm. “ Here fs 
Mr. Greville povom. Sd everywhere for his 
partner for the cotillion which Is jast being 
formed, I'll resign him to you, snd I dare- 
say Lord Urwicke will nob mind escorting me 


Lord Urwicke had no other resource, but {i 
cannot be esid he particularly relished the 
change, for since he had resolutely determined to 

+ away from him all thought of his former 
ea hae brilliant beauty had begun to lose ite 
power over him; besides, he bad really liked 
that dance with his wife, and wae getting 
interested in his conversation with her. 
ques Was was paling tetas Tle, we 

what was £ mind, but at 
the same time she was clever enough to hold her 
topgne. Still, there was an expreesion on her 
face which would have easily denoted to a skillsd 
observer that she deeply resented this indifference 
on hie part. 

“Do you wish to re-enter the ball-room {” he 
asked, constralnedly. 

“No. I declined en —_ for the 
cotillion, and {it Is so hot In ti now. I 
wonder if you would mind staying out here a 
little while, that is to say, if you don’t purpose 
dancing 1” 

He disclaimed any such intention, so they 
went to the end of the terrace, and seated them- 
selves on @ bench beneath the gleaming laure! 
foliage, where the music and laughter and sonnd 
of young voices floated out to them in a subdued 


murmur, 
“Whata handsome young fellow Mr, Greville 
is!” exclaimed Sybil after a few minutes 


silence. 

“Is he?” sald the Matener, not particularly 
Inclined to launch forth into praises of the 
artist’s beauty, and privately wondering what 
women could see in him to admire. 

“And he has a wonderful charm of manner 
too,” added Sybil, “I believe,” laughing, 
“both Haidés and Lady Urwicke are shree 
parts in love with him.” 

“Indeed! I wo you do not follow salt, 
and thus form a trinity of worshi wf 

Sybil raised her eyes , 

7 shall never fall In love again, you ought to 
ears beg : pardon, I did not to wound 
your not mean 
you”"—hastily, and mentally calling himeeif » 
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P 
object of it happans to be themselves, 
Urwicke felt he could hardly leave her and 
hurry indoors as inclination prompted, although 
have liked to see whether his wife was 
ce with Philip as well as she 
with himself. He remembered 
seen her valsing with the artied 
would make the third time. 
did not please him—indeed, {t 
very g-4 Soy he thought to 
speak to her, and remind her 
conduct was hardly prudent for a married 
In his own musings, Lord Urwicke 
have been called a pleasant com- 
but Sybil neither complained nor in- 
terrapted him. 
She remained perfectly quiet, watching his 
half-averted profile, and did not attempt to 
when she saw two or three of the 


Sybil was playing a bold game, but she felt 
herself strong enough to carry ib to a successful 
2. 


: (To be continued.) 


HOW FAMOUS HIGHWAYMEN WERE 
CAPTURED. 


sequent execution. “Oa Whit y, 1784, 
when & festival wae being held, and a dis- 
tribution forest venison 
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ge. The Dunsdons had 
their cave ab Tangley Wood ; 


were known to the landlor 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE SPELL OF VIOLET EYES. 


Taree days later, as the rector’s daughters 
were a early tes, they heard the 
clatter of h in the road, and looking out 

saw a on gentleman rein up at 
gate, followed by @ smart groom in 
tops and tights. 

“It is the Molyneuxs !” erled Maud, somewhat 

yed, casting a quick glance round at the 
shabby room, “and this place nob tidy. What 
are we to dof Anne is cleaning the 
wing-room and {s very mach en deshabille. 
How unfortunate |” 
“Tt does not matter,” sald Kate, calmly. 
‘*T will go and meet them, and they must come 

bere. Eanice and I used to be intimate 
friends, and she evidentiy Intends that the 
intimacy shell continue, az she comes to see us #0 
soon after her return ;” 


-door, which stood wide open to let in 
flower-scented alr, and was just in time to 
nder the vine-clad porch by the 

friend of her childhood. 
” cried Miss Molyneax, ‘‘ what 
ce we met. I am so glad to 


me,” 


ied the rector’s 
might have done 


“T think so.” 

“Time doesn’b stand atill with us,” he 
remarked, after he and Eunice had greeted 
the others. Whe Miss Maggie waa quite o 
baby when we Molyneux, and Miss Maud 
wore short frocks and had « weakness for bread- 
and. jam, Now you are both fashionable young 


‘* Hardly that,” remonstrated Mand, with a 
laugh ; tt Tae ae much chance of becoming 
e,” 


** Why, is it so dull?” 

Yes, rather. The chief amusements consist of 
the school treat twice a year, a concert at Christ- 
mas 6u by local talent, two or three carpet 
dances in epring, at which the ladies preponder- 
ate, muffin struggles every now and then daring 
winter, = bible classes, Laura’s mothers 


mee —_—- 
“Oh! stop, stop,” cried Eunice, covering her 
ears with her hands, ‘‘ We must change al] that, 
Mustn’t we, Lit” 

“Well, some of ft, my dear,” responded the 
Baronet, ‘‘ For instance, the muffin struggles 
and the local concert might, I think, be easily 
dispensed with.” 

“Sodol. I intend to wake up this sleepy 
hollow, and you girla must help me, We've 
brought some gentlemen down from London, 
and have started tennis already on the lower 
lawn. I want you all to come over to-morrow 
—"* and we will get up a match, Will 
you?” 

all sald “yes” except Laura, who was 
ob to refuse, owing to a previous engage- 
ment to go to a sewing bee In the village. 

“ Has prot renounced the world and the 

&e. *” asked Miss Molyneux, with a merry 
t . oe had mie yp 9 

*Yes,” replied Maud, amiling sgain to dis- 

play her white, even teeth, “she is going to 
the church, and has bade adieu to all 
and vanities.” 

« 1 Is she 


r g Into a convent!” 
“QOhino. She 


only going to marry Mr. 





Travers’s curate, a very plous young mon, which 
is nearly ae bad, I think.” 

“Ts that all?’ sald thelr visitor, laughing at 
her mistake. “Laura, my dear, I congratulate 
you.” 

Thanks,” murmured the ugly duckling of 
the family, blushing to the roots of her sandy 
hair, and looking plainer than ever, 

“Well, at any rate,” observed Sir Lionel, 
“you are fashionable in one way,” and he cast 
rather a longing glance at the tea equipage. 

" What is that ?” 

** You tadulge In five o'clock tea.” 

“To ts hardiy an Indulgence,” announced 
straightforward Kate. ‘“ We dine early, and {t 
is quite a meal to us.” 

“Very sensible, We dine at eight, and I tell 
my mo it fs nothing more than supper.” 

'* May I give you some?” asked Maud, deftly 
handling a quaint little Salopian cup with her 
slim fingers, 

“Thanks, I have a weakness that way.” 

But when he received the cup from the fair 
diepenser he did not alt down at her side as she 
expected he would, but went over to the window 
— Maggie was sitting, and began chatting to 

er. 

“Have you renounced the world like your 
sister ?”’ he inquired. 

‘*Oh, no,” she lied, with a shy, upward 
glance from her lovely eyas. 

“By Jove, what a pretty girl!” thought the 
Baronet, continuiog alond. “ we 8 
have the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow, to 
tennis” 

“Thanks, yes. I shall be glad to come, bub 
I don’t know how to play.” 

“In that case I shall have the pleasure of 
teaching you, You will be on my aide, re- 

ember,” 


m ‘ 
“Thanks,” she murmured again, “I am 
afraid you will loss.” 


“] aay I eball,” muttered the Baronet, 


in an nuide, ‘‘as I shall be studying you and not 
the game.” Aloud, however, he only uttered o 
few polite nothings. 

“What a beautiful animal!” exclaimed 
Mrggle, as a huge Swiss dog with a rough, 
tawny coat, and a great black muzzle, pushed 
open the gate and shoffied up the path to the 
hones, “I wonder who he belongs to }” 

“Het Thatis Rufos, Hols mine. I bought 
him from the monks as we were coming home 
through Switzerland. He ie only four months 
old, so I take it he will be gigantic when he is 
full grown. Here, Rafus, come hers, sir.” 

The dog, hearing hie master’s voice, lumbered 
ep = sprang through the window, alighting at 

be 


‘* Who gave you permission to come in, sir! 
you rascal |” and Sir Lionel lifted his whip. 

“Don’t beat him,” pleaded Maggie, puttin 
a white, dimpled arm round his shaggy - 
love dogs, and. we haven’t one, so It is quite a 
treat to have one to fondle,” 

“And be so fondled,” thought his master. 
“Well, I won’t give him the thrashing he de- 
serves this time. He ts very disobedient. If I 
can’t break him to heel I shall give him away.” 

“I wish I might have him,” sighed the girl, 
enviously, strcking the shiny black muzzle that 
was being thrust into her pink palm. 

“T will give him to you,” sald the young man, 
rather eagerly, if Mr, Randal will allow you bo 
have him.” 

“T’'m afraid he wouldn’t. Rufus {s too big, 
We shouldn’t know where to put him.”’ 

** Is that the only objection }” 

" Yes, I think so,” 

“In that case, then, I can give you a dog that 
your father can’t object to. He ts a very pretty 
little fellow. Quite a lady’s ‘ 

'' Kate, do you think I might have him?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

" Yes, I am sure papa won’t mind,” 

“Then, if Lam not robbing you, I should ac 
much like to have him.” 

*' Not atall. I have a dozen, so can easily 
spare one, I will send him down to you to- 
morrow,” he added, as they took their leave, 

And he was as good ae his word. The next 
day the smart groom brought down the tiny lion 
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dog in a dainty basket, with a fluffy, blue mat, 
and a big, blue bow round his neck, with Sir 
Lionel’s compliments, 

“That fs a good beginning,” said Maud, witha 
gleam in her cold eyes, 

“What do you mean!” asked her sieter, 

"T mean whatI say, that it fs a good begin- 
ning ; that ft looks as though the lord of all yon 
broad acres meant business, and as though you 
stand & good chanca of some day befng mistress 
of Molyneux Hall,” 

“What rubbish you talk!” sald Maggie, pet- 
tishly, taking the little animal in hey arma, and 
going up to her room, 

Yet, though she was vexed at Maud making 
such a remark, all the time she was dresaing, 
and while they were walking across the mea- 
dow lands, that lay between the Parson and 
the great house, the words, ‘* Mistress of Moly- 
neux Hall” rang fh her ears like a refrain. 

They were warmly welcomed on their arrival 
by Lady Molyneux, an elegant, aristocratic 
woman, with white hair and a careworn face, 
and a look of ever intent watchfalness in her 
dark eyes, probably the reaulb of her never- 
ceasing anxiety with regard to her only son’s 
mental welfare, and were at once carried off to 
the lawn by Eunice, where three or four gentle- 
men were lounging in easy chairs and smoking 
with their hoat, 

He rose with marked alacrity at the advent of 
the Rector’s daughters, and greeted them warmly, 
introducing his friends. 

Captain Clinton, a dashing husear, Immediately 
attached himself to Maud, who was looking 
very charming. Kate's partner was a fox-hunt- 
ing aquire from Northumberland ; Eunice paired 
off with (the Comte de Villefille, a handsome 
Frenchman, and Maggie, as pre-arranged, played 
with Sir Lionel. 

There was a great deal of merriment over the 
awkward play of the Misses Randal, but after a 
time the two eldest Improved. Maggie, however, 
proved a hopeless case, probably because she was 
too lazy to throw herself genuinely Into the 
epirit of the game, 

** Shall we rest a little and watch the others,” 
suggested the Baronet, after atime. “ We can 
elt in the swing, if you like, and you can then 
study the game at your ease and leisure.” 

"Yes, that will be delightful,” agreed hie fair 
companijen, and together they went over to the 
sawing hung between two sturdy oaks, and he 
piled up the soft cushions for her to lean against, 
and sat beside her and they swung gently to- 
and-fro,.and he looked long and often at the 
beautiful face shadowed by the great white hat, 
and thought he had never scen anything so 
lovely or fresh. 

“You don’t care for tennis much, Mies Ran- 
dal?’ he observed. 

“What makes you think so }” she inquired, 
smaflingly. 

** Well, you play ins languid fashion as though 
the game wasn’t worth the candle.” 

*Dolt” 

“Yes. Now confess you think it a stupid 

me,” 

‘Tt would be high treason to say so to you, 
who advocate ib so warmly.” 

*Notatall, Different things aruee different 
people, and. at all times we should speak the 
trath,”’ 

“Do you think so? Do you think nothing 
justifies a fib or a white lie?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, gravely, almost 
sternly, “We should nolther ant mor ach 
them.” 

As he spoke Maggle glanced down at her un- 
gloved, ringless hands, and winced a little, Maud 
had suggested the propriety of her taking off the 
shabby little gold ring with ' Mizpah”’ on it, that 
she always wore on the third finger of her left 
hand, the pledge of her engagement to O Hara, 
and ehe had done so, slipping it Into her pocket, 
ere they reached the Hall, and now she felt she 
was acting a lie; concealing the only outward 
and visible sign of her betrothal. She, however, 
said, brightly enough,— 

“In that case I must acknowledge that I do 
not consider it an Intellectual pastime, and that 
Ido not care for fb at all,” 


“Tam sorry for that,” replied her host, re- 
gretfally, ‘* I hoped you and your sisters would 
have spent many pleasant afternoons here.” 

‘* And I hope we shall, too,” she rejoined, with 
that shy, graceful alr which was one of her chief 
charms in Sir Lfonel’s eyes, ‘' My sieters evi- 
dently enjoy it,” and she glanced at Kate and 
Maud, who, racket In hand, flushed and exclted, 
were chasing balls about with amazing agility. 
‘*¥t would be a pity to debar them the pleasure 
of playing on my account.” 

“Certainly, of course,” he agreed, with un- 
necessary eagerness, ''they must come whenever 
and as often as they wish. We must find some 
other amusement for you. What do you like 
best?” 

“Going on the river, I think there is nothing 
80 delightful as to lie in a boat on a heap of 
cushions and float down with the stream on a 
sunny day,” 

“Tagree with you there. Oaly I like rowing 
instead of the dolce far niente when Iam In a 
boat, I shall beable to gratify your love of the 
river, for [have ordered a skiff and expect ft 
here shortly. Ihope when it arrives that you 
will let me have the pleasure of rowing you in {t 
often.” 

“T shall be delighted to.do so,” she anewered, 
joyously. 

And then they went on chatting about boating 
until the sound of the gong rang out on the 
balmy air summoning them in to dinner, and no 
thought of the impropriety of an engaged woman 
going about withanother man crossed the mind 
of this gay, careless butter fiy. 

What did fill her mind, though, was « sort of 
awe at the grandeur and magnificence of the 
palatial mansion of the man who was 80 evi- 
dently struck by her brilifant beauty. 

Molyneux Hall was a grand old place of the 
Elizabethan era, with thick, clasteriug, twisted 
chimney-stacks, peaked gables, orlel windowe, 
and mossy, ivy-grown terraces. A filght of steps 
led down to the principal avenue or drive, flanked 
with great limes, and away in the distance was 
sweep of park and woodland, where the deer 
herded and the river wound like a silver ribbon 
amid ite emerald setting. 

The entravce-hall was forty feeb high, with a 
dome-like roof and panelled walls, fall of grim 
men In armour, shields of death-dealing weapons, 
and trophies of the chase. The drawing-room 
was a magnificent apartment, all pale green satin 
embroidered with gold, filled with rare china and 
art treasures. 

Maggie had seen {t often while the family were 
away, but then the costly curtains had been 
down, andthe embroldered chairs 2nd lounges 
covered with holland jackets, and the china and 
knuick-knacks safe In dark closets, and she nearly 
gasped when sbe saw {it in all its uncovered splen- 
dour, The light of the rose-coloured candles 
reflected a hundred times in the many mlrrors 
that hung about, 


“This {s an unceremonious dinner. We are 
not going to don ewallowtalls to-night,” sald her 
host, as he led her to the dining-room, and placed 
her at his right hand, “1 trust you don’t 
mind,” o 

* Not at all,” she murmured, almost overcome 
by his condescension, blushing like ® carnation, 
“J don’t like ceremony.” 

‘Between ourselves, neither do I,” he sald, 
confidentially lowering his voice. ‘‘ Sometimes I 
wish I had been born the son of a blacksmith, 
I could have thrown Jes corcnances to the four 
winds then,” 

* Yea, but you would not have been master of 
this beautiful place.” 

True,” he assented, his eyes following hers 
round the room, which was more like a boudoir 
than a dining-room, 

Ib was all ebony and gold with quaint mirrors 
in carved frames, and old brass sconces against 
the walls, which held tinted candles, with rosy 
shades, which lit up the rare landscapss and sea 
pieces, and threw a tender glow on the faces ab 
the table, 

“Every position in life has its cares and 
troubles. No one canescapethem, They are, 





eee tal 


us not too reluctant to depart to another sphere 
when the summons comes,” 


‘*Yes, I suppose so,” agreed Maggie, rather 
vaguely, feeling that she was get: out of her 
depths altogether, “I haven’t you for 


the little dog,” she eald, to change the subject, 
“Tt was most kind of you to give lt me. I shall 
prize 1b greatly.” 

Don’t thank me, please, I ought to thank 
you for accepting him. I hope Jacko will be 
some amurement for you. He is very clever, I 
have taught him several tricks,” 

"I am eure he will be, What have you 
taught him{”’ 

‘Well, he begs with.a pipe ia his mouth, and 
will fetch your slippers, and walka on his hind 
legs all round the room, and——-. Bat, perhsps,” 
he added suddenly, "I had-better come down to 
the Parsonage and make him perform for you, 
When may I come?” 

" Whenever you like.” 

* To-morrow $”? 

“ Yes,” 

"Thanke, I shall take advantage of your 


permission. 

And he did. Dsy after day, on some pretex! 
or other, Lionel Molyneux found his way down 
to the-old Parsonage, drawn thither by the 
irresistible spell of a pair of lovely violet eyes and 
the golden sheen of sunny treaser. ; 

Kate wondered a little, when she had time 1 
wonder, what brought him to thelr shabby and 
dilapidated abodeso often, Laura, occupied with 
mothers’ meetings, school treats, bibles and beef- 
tes, tracts and tobacco, and Walter Landor's 
plous conversation, never gave it a thought ; but 
Maud, clever, keen, worldly Maud, saw through 
lt, saw and knew that the Baronet’s heart had 
left his keeping, and that her beautiful sister !:od 
won another adorer, And she would smile « 
little maliciously to herself when the two young 
people sat together, talking of dogs or boating, 
or dancing, or some other congenial subject, and 
think’ she would, after all, have revenge upon 
Terence for his desertion of her, One word 
might have warned Maggie, and have shown her 
error of her ways, for 

"' Sorrow is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart ;” 


and she wns only@ giddy, careless child, giving 
no heed to anything save the moment’s pleasure, 
but Maud would nob have sald that word to 
save her life, On the contrary, she encourage? 
the girl to associate with Sir Lionel, did all in 
her power to throw them together, and would 
sneeringly advise her, whenever she saw the 
shabby little ring back on her fingér, ‘Not to be 
a goose, and advertise her bonds to their grand 
friends, as it wasn’s much to boast of, being 
engaged to a struggling artist, unknown to 
fame.” F 
“Constant dropplog wears away a stoue, 
says the old saw ; and constant slighting allusion» 
to her absent lover made rather ashamed 
of the engagement of which she had once been +0 
proud, and finally the gold circle was strung © 
a ribbon and placed round her neck, out of igh’ 
and safe from prying eyes; and thus, while 
Terence was in far off Yorkshire, the heart of the 
girl be adored was alli away from him, 
going out to another by slow, but eure degree, 
and be knew nothing of ft, but waited aad 
watehed, and longed for the brief, {ll-epelt 
scrawls that came to him much less often thar 
he could bave wished, ° 


CHAPTER IV, 
THE DAWN OF LOVE, 


‘Miss Maacre, my skiff has arrived at last. 
Will you come out early to-morrow morning 
and leb me row you up pr agers Woods } i 
came over on purpose to- you. 

Ib was @ sultry evening in the month of rose. 
There was hardly any breess, the sun 
ainking to reat in his mantle of purple and gold, 
and the moon was beginning to show her roun' 
sliver face above the summits of 
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The air was heavy with the perfume of 
blossoming beans and the sweet scent of ihe 
woodbine. A nightingale was singing in the 
larch spinney ; and Maggie, as she leaned on the 
stile leading to ft, Ustening to the clear, ringing 
notes, and in the lovelfness of earth 
and sky, was for once to the voice of her 
titled admirer, He waited for a few moments, 
and then, getting no answer, laid his hand on 
the bare white arm, which the short sleeve of 
her drees disclosed, and pressed it gently, 

The girl started and turned to him, 
colouring brilliantly. 

“J—-I—beg your pardon—were you saylog 
anything ?” 

"Yea, I was asking you ff you would come 
out with me in the skiff to-morrow morulng. 
Will you?” 

"l—I—think not,” she stammered, hestta- 


ly. 

er A day she had received a letter from 
Terence—a@ pleading letter, full of endearments, 

Cealiy. sad's peu ches Gnsigh Lat ons. 
more erly, and a pang shot er care- 
less heart as she read {b, and thought of his 
steady devotion and unbounded love, and the 
way in which she was requiting it, 

“Why won't you?” demanded Sir Lionel, 
quite unaccustomed to be refased any request, 
and astonished thereat, 

* 1—I—don’t think I shall be up early,” she 
r@plied, ia more confusion. 

"Not up early!” he repeated. “That is no 
excuse, Don’t you care to come?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she answered, eagerly ; 
“you know I love belog on the river, Bat—I 
don’t think I ought to go,” she added, despond- 


logly. 

a Why nob?” he asked, in surprise, as it was 
no Rew or uncommon thing for her to pass 
several hours alone with him. 

=e ralsed her eyes to his at his query, and 
felt Inclined to tell him that she was the 
promised wife of another 


in my boat-will vanish If you are nob with me.” 
She shook her head, and tried to draw her 
hand from his clasp, looking resolutely straight 
the cowslip-bordered meadows, 
“Why won't you come!” he went on, re- 
hold of the little trembling fingere. 


; 
5 
% 


> 

"Show me that I haven’t then, and come with 
me to-morrow,” he pleaded. ‘Come to please 
me, You know no — gives me pleasure 
now unless shared with you. Do you wish to 
make me miserable ¢” 

om ~ mag LD rat hispered 

ay yes, w . 

_ Your she murmured, half-reluctantly, and 
felt as she that she was a traitor to that 
other man who loved her so well. 


The next morning was bright and cloudiese, a | 


rare summer's day, The sunshone brightly on 


hill and dale, lighting up the tender green of | 
with ie 


the varied follage bright beams, 


The lute-volced blackbird and speckled thrush 
were calling to each other as M tripped along 
oured mead 


lightly through the many-co! ow 
grasses, weighted with Fam Ra on her way to 
the tryat, 

She had slept off her qualms and twioges of 
conscience, and was the em careleas- 
frivolous butterfiy as of old, ready for any amuee- 
ment, any pleasure of the minute, no matter 
ened might cost herself or anybody else in the 
“Am I late?” ghe seked, as she reached the 
tlverside, and found Sir Lionel wai for her. 
ny No E think not,” he answered, with a smile, 

but I was rather early. Now, what do you 
think of her?” he continued, Indicating his boat 
ren ee ee eae “Do you like her ?” 

Yea, a beauty !” responded Maggie 
oor nin eager ies See, 
or can pine- 

Wood, sud was fitted with pale blue satin peat asl 





and every convenience imaginable, while at the 
stern was fixed a dainty azure parasol, lace trim- 
med and beribboned, so that the steerer would 
be sheltered from the sunrays. "I should like 
to row about In her all day Jong.” 

“So you shall, if you like, She is more yours 
than @, you know. Seo,” and he pointed to 
the back cushion, on which was embroidered In 
allver thread the name “ Maggie,” “I have called 
her after you,” 

“*T am very much flattered.” 

** Are you really ?” he queried, doubtfully, as 
be took of his flannel] coat, and rolled up the 
sleeves of his jersey. 

" Yes, really.” 

tT don’t eee why you should be.” 

"Don’t you?” 

“s No ” 


‘Well, you might have called her after heapa 
of other le,” 

“Yes, I might, but you seeI didn’t, andI 
think you know very well that if I gave her a 
name It would be yours,” he remarked, pointedly. 

“Indeed!” she eald, making ineffectual 
attempts to ans up & broad leaved, golden- 
chaliced Iily, to hide her confasion. 

"Do you want that Illy ?” 

* Yes, particularly.” 

“ There it fs, then,” he-sald, cutting Ib from 
the parent flower with one stroke of his sharp 
knife, and tossing it on to her lap, “and I only 
hope that every wish of yours all through your 
life may be as easily and quickly gratified as that 
was ” 


“Taanks—so do I,” she rejoined, and then 
there was silence between them for some time. 

He settled down to his work, rowinga quick 
stroke, and sending the skiff along ata great 
pace, and she toyed with her flower, and ever 
and anon glanced at her vis-d-vis, and thought 
how well his flannels became him, and how 
handsome and high-bred he looked, 

The Baronet’s face was a wn ge A handsome 
one, straight-featured and regular, clean shaven, 
save fora heavy black moustache that hid his 
short uo lip and drooped to his chin, His 
hair was black and glossy as the raven’s wing, 
and close cropped in the military style; h 


ekin a clear, olive, and his eyes dark hazel, 
They were the only feature in the perfect face 
that could be f fault with. They were long- 


lashed and well placed, but there was a restless 
glitter in them, and at-times a vacant stare, that 
spoke plainly of incipient madness, and spoilt 

Ir beauty. 

Maggie, however, didn’t notice this : she only 
thought she had never seen a more pleasing 
face; and then, remembering that she had no 
business whatever to think about him at all, 
she turned away her head and looked at the 
waving willows that seemed to be whispering 
other-world secrets to each other as they 
shadowed the rippling river, at the rushes rust- 
ling in the gentle ze, abarustic bridge with 
a tree leaning over it.and its nd of aky 
all mirrored in the water, and listened to the 
ro ge of the stream as it flowed over Its sandy 

and the voices of the feathered choristers 
clustered amid the moonlight coloured May 
blossoms, and the splash of the fish as they leapt 
{in the afr,and then fell back Into their native 


element. 

“ What are you thinking about ?” inquired Sir 
Lionel, breaking the allence, 

“T hardly know,” answered his falr companion, 
“ nothing very important,” 

"Your thonghts were not of me, then!” 

‘* Certainly not,” she answered, untruthfully, 
her lovely face blushing carnation red. " How 
vain you are! Why should I think of you?” 

“There ig no reason, of course, I wish there 
was, and I wish you would think of nothing and 
nobody else,” 

“Wouldn't that be rather monotonous }” she 
replied, jestingly, to hide her embarrasement and 
confusion. 


**T have nob found it so, and I, for some 
weeks past, have thought and dreamt of but one 
person, 

* She is my vision in the night, 
My dreaming in the day,’ 


he sald, pointedly. 





‘* You will get tired of your ' dreaming’ after 
& time.” 

"No, I think not.” 

“ How can you tell? Yon may.” 

“TI may, of course, yet I don’t think [t 


likely,” 
“Why nob !” 


“Because I’m in love, Miss Randal, and I’m 
not the sort of man to love lightly. With me it 
it for ever and aye,” 

"You in love!” she ejaculated, the carnation 
red again stealing over-cheek and brow. 

“Yes; does that surprise you }” 

**No-o,” she murmared, 

* Yes, I am in loye, Maggie,” he went on, as he 
fastened the boat to a gnarled root that projected 
from the bank, and, stepping over the satin- 
cushfoned seate, dropped on his knees before her 
fn a way that made the frail craft eway ominously. 
** Can you guess who it fs with?” 

** No,” she replied, shortly, lowering her head 
to hide the tell-tale blushes, and wishing that she 
was anywhere—anywhere out of the reach of the 
man to whose tender words she had no shadow 
of # right to listen. 

‘Shall I tell you, then?” he queried, softly, 
hie eyes on the down-drooped blonde head he had 
learnt to love so well, 

**If you think it concerns me,” she anewered, 
coldly, struggling to maintain her hard-won 
composure, 

“I think it does—at least, I hope it does. 
You are the woman! love, Maggie. Tell me, 
dearest, is there any hope for me—any chance of 
your ever returning my affection, which, believe 
me, fs deep and sincere } *’ 

He waited eagerly for her answer, but she wae 
silent, shading her averted face with the hand 
that was free, - 

At first, at his words, a mighty throb of ex- 
ultation stirred her hearb, at the thought that 
the prize, the catch of the county, the much- 
sought-after Baronet, with hie old vame and broad 
acres, was at her feeb, captive, conquered by her, 
bow and spear, 

Then came the sickening, chilling remembrance 
of Terence O'Hara, the poor struggling artist, 
whose promised bride she was, whose lest words 
had been a pleading to her te love him always, 
and be true to him ; aud as she remembered, a 
shudder ran through her delicate frame from 
head to foot, and she experienced that vague, un- 
accountable sense of fear with which, despite his 
great love for her, he had ever {nspired her, and 
she felt, powerless to make avy avswor to the man 
kneeling at her feet. 

“ Mogete, have I etartled you, child?” went 
on Sir Lionel, at last, as he felt the band he held 
tremble in hie grasp. ‘ Have I been mistaken— 
presumptuous—In thinking you cared for me a 
little, and that in time you might grow to love 
me well enough to be my wife? Answer me!” 
he implored, as she stil! remained silent, “I will 
never speak on this subject to you again, if you 
tell me you do not care for me, as I have fondly 
Imagined you do.” 

“Tt is not that,” she said, ab last, in a low, 
strained voice, “ only—only—you mustn’t speak 
to me like this.” 

* Mustn’t speak to you like this!" he cried ; 
“why not ?”’ 

*'T can’t tell you why ; only I can’t—I daren't 
listen to you,” 

“Daren’t? My dearest, what do you mean by 
that?” 

“Don't ask me,” she moaned, ‘don’t ask 
me ; let me go.” 

*©One moment, Maggte, and I will take you 
home, Tell me now, truly, do you dislike me? 
Is my eoclety displeasing to you!” 

“ No, you know it fsn’t,” she answered, with 
a sob. 

** And—and—do you care for anyone else?” 

His heart beat nearly to suffocation as he 
waited for her to speak. 

“No,” she sald at last, slowly snd heavily, 
**T don’t care for anyone else.” 

Which was the truth, The girlish love ehe 
had felt for O'Hara had vanished into thin air 
before the superior attractions of the Baronet, 
both monetary afd personal, and the poor, care- 
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less butterfiy’s heart, or what did duty for it, 
was given to Sir Lionel Molyneux. 

‘That fs enough,” he rej>ined, releasing her 
hand, ‘‘AsI kaow now from your owa sweet 
Ips that you are fancy free I shall not despair of 
winning you for my wife at some future time,” 
and, loosing the boat and picking up the sculls, 
he rowed rapidly back to Wingfield, and escorted 
his fair charge to the Parsonage door, where he 
left her, with a tender pressure of the hands, 

“ Where on earth have you been?” demanded 
Maud, sharply, as the young girl entered the 
parlour, “Look at the time. reakfast has 
been cleared away over an hour; and, gracious 
me, what’s the matter? You have been crying.” 

“I don’t want any breakfast,” said M 
with a sob, 

“Don’t you? That is rather extraordinary, 
Your appstite generally is good enough. And 
what is this fuee all about?! Have you been 
—e with Stir Lionel }” 

° 0. ” 


"What is It, then? Oome, tell me.” 

“ He—hae—acked me to marry him,” 
the youngest Miss Randal between her sobs and 

ps, “and—and—I was obliged to tell him I 
couldn’t Hsten to him. And—and—oh, Maud, I 
love bim, and it will break my heart!” 

"You goose!” rejoined her sister, calmly, 
‘hearts don’t break In the nineteenth centary, 
and there fs no reason whatever for your not 
— to him, or loving him, for the mavter of 

. 


“Bab Terence,” ejaculated the young fiancée, 

“Well, what of him!” 

“T have promised to be his wife, and I can't 
marry both.” 

"Certainly not, unless you wish to commit 
bigamy, and be imprisoned for so doing. Bat 
surely you will not let a trivial thing like your 
girlish promise to O'Hara stand in the way of 
your becom{ng mistress of Molyneux Hall, and 
‘my lady’ as well?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered the other, doubt- 
fully, “Terry loves me very dearly, and—and 
I’m rather afraid of him,” 

“Pooh! What have you got to be afrald of ? 
And as for his love, ff {t fs worth anything it 
will make him only too glad that you should 
marry a rich man, and enjoy every luxury money 
can procure, Jast think of the difference. As 
Terence’s wife you will have to live in apart- 
ments, or at best in a pokey Ittle house at 
Hampstead or Hammersmith, or some other 
dreadful suburban spot, and wear cleaned gloves, 
and turned dresses, and shabby hats, and, per- 
haps, cook your own dinner, and scrub——” 

“Oh, don’t!” interrapted Maggie, with a 
gesture of disgust, 

“Oa the other hand,” continued her sister, 
calmly, “‘as Lady Molyneux you will live in 
and be mistress of one of the finest places in 
thie part of Eagland, with ite private chapel, its 
vineries, orchards, peach-houses, melon-pits, con- 
servatories, park, and wood'inds; {ts grouse- 
moors and rabbit warren, {ts splendid hall and 
gorgeous living-rooms, and its gallery of old 
ancestral portraits, and you will have an ample 
sliowance for dresz, could wear silke, and satins, 
and velveta; and, then, there are the family 
jewels and the famous sufte of opals and dia- 
monds, which, of course, would be yours as the 
Baronet’s wife.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” sald the young girl, 
reflectively, a flash on her cheek, and a gleam in 
the violet eyes, which were no longer bedewed 
with tears, ‘I should like to see them,” 

“So should I. They are magnificent, I believe. 
You can easily have your wish gratified by eaying 
‘Yes’ to Sir Lionel. As his fiancée you could, 
of course, ack to see them, and wear them too,” 
urged the temptress, seeing her way clear to 
wreaking her vengeance on the man who had 
alighted her, 

But Maggie shook her head, and murmured 
something about not daring to, and never being 
able to face Terence again if she broke her 
plighted troth. 

“You are an unmitigated little fool,” ex. 
claimed, Maud, hotly. ‘‘ Your making a good 
match would be an advan not only to your- 
self but to us also; and if that fe your only 





reason I consider it a very trashy one, for I will 
see Terence, and tell him the state of affairs, and 
I promise you he shall not interfere wfth you, or 
molest you in any way. Well, there,” she went 
on soothingly, asthe butterfly, torn by 
confileting emotions, hardly knowing what to do, 
burat Into a passion of tears, “ don’t cry ; {b will 
spall your eyes, We wou't talk about it any 
more now. I will get youa cup of coffee, and 
then you must come and look at these plates of 
costumes that Eanice has sent down, We must 
choose our dresses for the fancy ball the 
Molyneuxs give next month, And only think, 
Lady Molyneux is going to make us a present of 
our Ien’t It kind? I shall choose a 
Spanish dress, as it may come in useful after- 
wards, Do you like this Pompadour, or do you 
think this Wattean the prettiest for Kate?” 
and Mand held up two exquisitely-coloured 
oe for Maggie to look at, and soon the two 

ir heads were bent, side by side, over the gay 
illustrations. 

(To be continued.) 








THE DUCHESS OF YORK AT A SMOKING 
CONCERT. 


“ Many stories,” says the writer of an inter- 
eating article dealing with the naval career of 
H.R.H. the Dake of York, which appears in this 
month’s Windsor, ‘are told {llustrative of the 
kindness shown to the crew of the Crescent 
during its recent commission by the Dake and 
Duchese, On one occasion they were both pre- 
sent at a concert given by the eailors, and w 
it was proceeding the Duchess noticed that the 
men were nob smoking. She mentioned the 
matter to the Duke, who, having ascertained 
that hie wife would not object, gave the order, 
‘All hands may smoke,’ In an f{nstant pipes 
were produced from pockets and immediately 
filled, cigars and cigarettes were lft, and before 
very long the room was filled with tobacco 
smoke, making the place seem more like a smok- 
ing carriage on the Underground Railway than a 
room on board a first-class cruieer. The Duchess 
expressed herself as delighted with the enter- 
tainment, and remarked on leaving that ehe did 
not know when she had spent a more pleasant 
evening.” 





A SUSPICIOUS HERON. 


A very entertaining article is that upon " Birds’ 
Nesting with a camera” in this month’s Windsor, 
copiously illustrated with photographs by Mr. 
Oswin Lee, who has devoted so much time to 
photographing birds’ nests In their natural sur- 
roundings. Mr. Herbert C. Fyle relates the trouble 
Mr, Lee experienced In photographing a beron 
sitting on her eggs. “The nest was placed in 
& low Scotch fir tree, about fourteen feet from 
the ground, In a small plantation on a steep 
hillside In Sweedamnir, Peeblesshire. Noticing 
that there was an excellent place of concealment 
in a thick tree about twelve yards from the 
nest, Mr. Lee conceived the idea of photograph- 
ing the old bird on Ite nest from there, Hoe 
therefore prepared a seat for himself in the 
thickest part of the tree, surrounding himself 
with branches. From here he had a string to 
his camera, which was placed already focussed in 
another tree overldoking the Nest. For four 
hours Mr, Lee waited In his ambush, but the 
heron was so scared by the camera that she 
would not come near the nest. He then took 
down his camera and fastened up a large biscuit 
box covered in green balze in the same place, 
leaving it there all night, The old, bird was on 
its nest as usual in the morning, so up went the 
camera again In the same place, and when Mr, 
Lse got ft all focussed and set, he covered ft 
with the green baize, leaving the lens looking 
out, and retired to his ambush. Presently the 
heron returned, and flew round and round the 
wood croaking, for she saw that some change had 
been made In the green balize cloth. The poor 
photographer had to walt for nearly five hours 
before the bird was settled on her eggs and he 
could oblain his pleture.” 


A THIN COCOA, 


EPPS’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to — hydraulic pressure, give 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured 
powder—a product which, when with boiling 
water, bas the consistence of tea, of which it is now, 
with many, Legon A taking the — Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stim t, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system 
Sold only in labelledtins. If unable to obtain it of your 
tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.— 
James Errs and Co., Lrp., Homeopathic Chemists, 


“ COCOA 
ESSENCE 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The knowledge contained in this book is of PRICE 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and has 
been the means of brightening the lives of thousands 
It contains a large amount of valuable information. 
All will profit by it, as the knowledge grined 
is priceless, and cannot but do good. Sent in sealed 
envelope for two stamps. 

A lady writes us: “I have read your book. -It 1s 
simply invaluable, and gave me the information I have 
sought after for years,” 


B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, N.E 
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FEMALE’ PILLS 


Certificate of Mexit care 

and all Teusle Bes Stat iney have the = ovaied 
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are in White Boxes, ln. 134. and %, 9c, 











sn EVERY WOMAN 


6 SHOULD WRITE FOR THE 

NEW MEDICAL WORK, 

STAMP G | _ ett, she Senahine a 
which will be sent Post Fare 


to any address on receipt of 
POST FREE, UNDER} six stamps. The book con 

COVER. tains full particulars of the 
treatment of various ailments 
you suffer from. It also con- 
tains a selection from the usands of testi- 
monials in favour of = musornor arate iter.) 
Apvice FREr or egeng pe ay y or by Jetter. 


Write to  Dept., 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY 60. LTD., 
480, OXFORD ST., LONDON, Ww. 
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COTTON WEAVERS AT WORK. 
Arran describing the various processes of 
manofacture of cotton in his article on “ Life in 
s Lancashire Cotton Mill” {n this month’s 
Windsor, Mr, John Foster Fraser proceeds : “ In 
the weaving departments, where the material 
has not to go through a perfect of evolu- 
tlons before it reaches completion, I found much 
more that om iteelf to the descriptive pen. 
Here again {t was machinery, machinery every- 
where ; but machinery by the side of which one 
could stand and watch the threads being picked 
up and woven into pre designed fabrics, 
And in weaving let me ex that two kinds of 
yarn are used, There {s the warp yarn which Is 
mounted on a loom for weaving, whilst weft yarn 
{a thrown by a shuttle. It is a pretty eight to 
see the girls superintending the running of the 
yarn from what are known ns the cops 
on to the bobbins. Clove at hand fs a warplog 
machine on which 8 number of bobbins are fixed, 
the number, of course, depending on the breadth 
the closeness 


work, and not done in a few minutes, to bring 
all the ends together to be evenly rolled on a 
big roller. With smoothness and ease the ma- 
chine runs and the girl attendant sits on a stool, 
Her chief duty fs to replace broken threads, 
Each thread goes through a steel eye, and when 
the thread breaks the steel and the 
machine is Instantly stopped. Thus the appliance, 
acting automatically, prevents the whole thing 
getting ina tangle. Hour after hour the threads 
ron from the bobbins on to a beam, and I was 
loformed by the girl who had to keep her eye on 
the machine I inepected, there were 10 500 yards 
of thread on the particular beam before her,” 
WHY THE DUKE OF YORK WAS 
PROMOTED, $ 
In an {interesting article, dealing with the 
career of H_R.H, the Dake of York in the Royal 
Navy, the writer narrates an incident in which 
our fature king displayed what manner of sea- 
man he was. Ip was during the summer naval 
manceuvres off the coast of Ireland In 1889, and 
ths Prince was in charge of one of the finest tor- 
pedo boats, when “it happened that one of the 
torpedo squadron disabled her ecrew, and was in 
danger of drifting on to a lee shore. The sea 
was running high and there was a stiff gale blow- 
ing. Prince George was sent to her assistance, 
The task was a most difficult one, owing to the 
delicate nature of the construstion of such boats. 
He showed, however, such skill, jadgment, and 
nerve In approaching, securing with wire hawser 
after several hours’ effort, and ultimately towing 
the disabled craft Into safety, as won him high 
encomlums of praise to the Admiralty from 
Captain Fit and other senlor officers who 
witnessed his conduct on that occasion. The 
achievement was, perhaps, the more noteworthy 
as Pcince George (like Nelson and many another 
distin naval officer) suffers terribly from 
3ea- ess, and the behaviour of a torpedo-boat 
in rough weather is not the most conducive to 
quietness of nerve or the comfortably collecting 
of thethoughts. It was, doubtless, as a consequence 
of this and sundry other proofs of his naval 
capability that the Admiralty ordered him on 
wey 6th, 1890, to commision the Thrush, a gun- 
of 805 tons and 1,200 horse-power, at 
Chatham, for service on the North American and 
West Indian Stations. It may be stated that 
such independent commands are usually given to 
senior lieutenants only, and that the compliment 
paid him by the is of the Admiralty was a 
real proof of their high o m of his qualities, 
and not a mere acknowledgment of his Royal 


teristic of the Prince's dislike of parade and 
pomp that he requested the admiral in 


FACETIE. 


Menpicant: “ Sir, Iam blind!” Pedestrian : 


me to refuse you.” 
Goopiy : “ Whad is grander than a man you 


can trust ¥” Cynicus: “One who will trust 


“TI pon’r belleve in being affable to inferfors.” 


SHE: ‘' Yes, dearest, I made this cake all 


“What a pity !—then you can’t see how It pains 


“Tue man I refused,” she said, softly, “ is now 
rich, while the man I accepted is poor.” “ Of 
course,” replied her dearest friend, ‘‘ it would be 
jost the same if you had married the other,” 

“TY gave never acted con to the dictates 
of my conscience,” sald the rich man, proudly. 
* But some of us,’ replied the poor man, regret- 

fully, “‘are not blessed with such ea*y-going 
consciences,” 

" How can you scold all the time }"” wae asked 

| of the woman with five stepchildren and an indo- 





“You don’t! Just think how lonely you would | lent husband. ‘I can’t just explain {», but I 
be if everybody agreed with you.” 


| knows that I’m blessed with wonderful powers of 
endurance,” 





alone.” He: “I can’t believe it, Somebody Conse: “I’ve got one of the finest suburban 
must, at least, have helped you lift it out of the | homes you ever saw—~solld comfort, old man.” 
oven,” Stone: “That so? I'm thinking of buying a 


An old maid, on the wintry side of fifty, hear- | suburban place myself.” Cobble: “Then buy 


ing of the marriage of a pretty young lady, ob- mine.” 
served, with a 
suppose it’s what we must all come to,” 


deep, sentimental sigh : ‘* Well, I | Huspawp: “What did you think when you 
heard the chandeller fallin the night?” Wife: 


“A pun,” remarked the pedant, fs merely a | “Why, I thought you had been detained on 


play on words.” “Yes,” answered the frivolous | ‘business’ again, and were getting upstairs as 
person, they call it a play ;-but, as » rule, it | quietly as you could.” 
seems more like arduous and unnecessary work.” 


Lieutenant (to his orderly): “Bring me a 
Mistress ; “ Bridget, how did it happen that | beefsteak and poached egg.” Orderly: Excuse 


when we came {fn last night after the theatre | me, Meutenant, but haven't you forgotten that 
there wasa policeman {n the kitchen?” Bridget : | you are to dine to-night at Countess Pampstis }” 


“Sure, mum, Ol don’t know; but Ol think the | Lieutenant: ‘‘That’s so! I had forgotten it, 
theatre didn’t last as long as neual,” 


A Word to Women. 


You can turn old clothes into new. 

You can renovate curtains and hangings. 

You can make the Home Bright and Beautiful. 
You can save lots of money 


Maypole 


’ Soap 


DYES ANY COLOUR 


MAYPOLE SOAP 
Dyes any material from sombre Black to the 

| most Brilliant hues of the Rainbow perfectly. 

MAYPOLE SOAP eS 

Won't wash out or fade. Anybody canuseit. We 
guarantee you can’t fail if you follow the simple 
directions. 

MAYPOLE SOAP 
Is the only perfect Home Dyer. It is so clean 
compared with antiquated Powder Dyes. 

Send for our free illustrated booklet on Perfect Home Dyeing, or we will give free advice 

cheerfully by letter if you require it. 


MAYPOLE SOAP CO., Ltd. 98 & 99, High Holborn, W.C. 


-———- —--—-— 


| Bring me,two beefeteaks and two poached egge.”’ 
| 





























































4/- SEWING MACHINE <&/- 


« applied to Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 
AES Machine does work which wil bear com: with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. a e of metal, with steel and 

’ plated fittings. It works at great It has no complication|i ke other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No win of bobbins, No 
trouble. No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fash d troubl machines, It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
well, Rous Carstepe Paid for 4s, 6d.; two for 8s. 64. Extra Needles, 6d, and 
Tite for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 





MACHINE CoO., 





special! 
command of the station that he might be 
treated simply as ordinary naval officer.” 


SEWING 
84 DEPT. 31 BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS: MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tue Dake and Dachess of York will t Tre flower-trade of London fs estimated to 


the prizes to the boys of the Feltham Industrial 
School on July 1s, 


Tae Dake of Connaught fs regarded by the 


Queen as more closely resembling his father in 
personal appearance and disposition than any 
other of her sons. 

Tue general idea among well-informed people 
seems to be that the Dake of Connaught and 
son, Prince Arthur, will give up their claims to 
the Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha duchy in favour of the 
young Duke of Albany, 

Wuen a maid-of-honour to Queen Victoria has 
survived her youthful charms and at middle-age 
is still unmarried, she Is relleved of duty, and 
has her salary Increased from £400 a year to 
£600, 

THE German Empress commands the famous 
Pasewak cuiracsiers, and she is not infrequently 
seen riding at their head as colonel and saluting 
the Emperor, then reining In beside him to see 
them pass. 

Iv {s now settled that the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia will go to Darmstadt In the 
month of September for a stay of several weeks. 
It is, however, quite uncertain whether their 
Majesties will pay a visit to Scotland this year. 

Tx Crown Prince of Denmark speaks English 
without the very slightest foreign accent, and a 
stranger, hearing him converse, would never 
imagine him to be a foreigner. The Emperor of 
Germany, on the contrary, despite his having an 
English mother, is by no means perfect in our 
language. 

Prinozss Victoria oF WALES arranges flowers 
beautifully, and usually prepares the dinner- 
table decorations at Sandringham. It is Princess 
Victoria also, who frequently makes up the 
buttonholes so much worn by the Prince of 
Wales. 

Dvurine the Prince of Wales’s vielt to the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire at Compton 
Piace, in July from the 15th to the 17¢h, he will 
visit the show of the Sussex Agricultural Society 
which will then be taking place at Eastbourne, 

Tur King of Greece Includes among his pet 
aversions a perfect horror of the curled fringe 
which has for years been so popular a form of 
coiffure, His Majesty actually forbids Queen 
Olga and hfe daughters to wear their hair in this 
becoming style. 

THERE are ouly seven ambassadors represent- 
ing England abroad. The seven Great Powers 
entitled to recelve them are France, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Rusela, the United States, and 
Turkey. Their salaries range from £10,000 to 
£7,000, the Britieh Ambassador at Paris receiving 
the highest sum, and holding the most coveted 
post In the diplomatic service abroad. 


Tue Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has decided 
to devote the Silver Wedding present of ten 
thousand marks given to him and the Duchess 
by the town of Coburg, towards founding a bath- 
house, erected on the newest plans, for the people 
in his capital. The idea has been received with 
great satisfaction by the Coburgers, 

Tux members of reigning houses are exceedingly 
chary In offering their hands by way of greeting, 
The Prince of Wales displays the greatest freedom 
and liberality in shaking hands, probably because 
he is so thoroughly fin de siecle ; yet ad levées 
end Drawing-rooms he merely shakes hands with 
his acquaintances, and responds only by a slight 
inclination of the head to the obeisances of the 
majority of those who pass him, 

Venus, the Prince of Wales's favourite dog, is 
a fortunate animal; and, as may be im 3 
leads a very pleasant life, She accompanies 
H.R.H, when he goes abroad, and on these occa- 
sions is in charge of the Prince’s valet, who looks 
after the dog when it is impossible that her Royal 
master can take her with him. Venus fs a 
Dandle Dinmont, and belonged to the late 
lamented Duke of Ciarence, hence the great 
affection lavished on the little animal by our 
future King. 





amount to £5,000 a day. 

Hatr a million lives are dally dependent 
upon the efficlency of iron and steel wire ropes. 

Ir is estimated that the men of Great 
Britain spend £250,000 a year on silk hate, 

A coop Arablan horse can canter fn the 
dezert for 24 hours in summer and 48 hours 
{o winter withoud drinking. 





GEMS. 


A way Is strong when he admits to himself 
his own weakness, 

He hazardeth much who depends upon learn- 
ing for his experience, 

Hs that does a base thing in zeal to serve 
his friend, burns the golden thread that ties 
thelr hearts together. 

Tre beauty that addresses liself to the eye 
is only the epell of the moment; the eye of 
the body is not always that of the soul, 

Svccsss rides on every hour; grapple.tb, and 
you may win, but without a grapple it will 
never go with you, Work fs the weapon of 
honour, and he who lacks the weapon will 
never triumph. 

Trve benevolence fs that which helps a man 
to stand upon his own feet and govern his 
own life, Reese farther ald unnecessary ; 
and the charity which forgets this alm simply 
debases the recipient, though {t may surround 
him with physical comforte, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brorwed CHICKEN.—Siage snd split a young 
chicken down the back, and wash it in two quarts 
of water and one teaspoonful of soda ; when per- 
fectly clean wipe dry with a cloth ; place it ona 
dish, season with salt and pepper and one table- 
spoonfal of olive ofl or soft butter; rub 
well in the seasoning; place in a double 
gtidiron and broil ten minutes on each side over 
a clear fire ; or, put Ina hot oven, with Inside 
down, and it will bake in halfan hour; garnish 
with breakfast bacon and cress and serve with 
tartar sauce. 

Onance SaLaD TO SERVE WiTH Game, MEAT, 
&c,—Choose six nice oranges, pee! them, and 
carefully remove all pith, pips, and skin from 
each of the little divielons. Sprinkle over the 
pleces of orange half a teaspoonfal each of finely- 
chopped tarragon and chervil, one dessert-spoon- 
ful of salad ofl, one dessert-spoonfal of 
brandy, and half a teaspoonful of castor 
sugar, and a few drops of good vinegar. Pile 
the salad up loosely ina dishand serve. If pos- 
sible, place this salad on ice fora short time 
before serving, as {t fs nicest very cold, 


Frrep Caicken, — Take a young fat chicken, 
disjoint, wipe each plece clean with a wet cloth 
pepper and salt 1t, and dredge with four ; mix a 
cup of lard and some fat bacon fo a frying-pan ; 
put in a few pleces of chicken and allow room 

hh for each piece to be turned without 
crowding ; cook slowly until nicely ‘browned on 
one elde ; then turn and brown the other. As 
fast as you fry the plece, place a dish over hot, 
water, to keep the heat in them while you make 
the gravy. Pour from the pan all the fat except 
two tablespoonfuls ; add to this two tablespoon- 
fals of flour; mix smooth and add one cup of 
milk ; stir until it bole ; add salt and pepper, 
and pour the gravy in a separate dish from the 
chicken. Some like the chicken cooked inthegravy 
for three minutes. It is also very nice fried in 
olive ofl for a change. 


* 





Wuen a fish has lost any of its scales, by wound 
or abrasion, they are never renewed, 

Tue oldest known dictionary in any language 
was issued In China about eleven centuries zc. 

THE of medicine in Prussia fs regulated 
by the State, a new price list being published 
every year. 

A Berun watchmaker has Invented an instrz. 
ment which will measure time to one-hundredth 
part of a second. 

Tue highest inbabited place In the world {s the 
custom-house of Ancomareca, In Peru, 16,000 feet 
above the sea, 

Ir is a curious clroumstance that some of the 
moat important inventions have been discovered 
by lunatics, 


TuERs are about 30 distinct tribes among the 
natives of the Philippines. The Moros are the 
most bloodthirsty savages known, 

THE barn owl, when she has young, bring: a 
mouse to her nest about every twelve minutes, 
forty mice a day being a low computation. 

Tux floors in French hospitals are painted with 
@ solution of paraffin in petroleum for hyzienic 
reasons, One application lasts two years. | 

Ix China there are large cities that have no 
municipal orgaulzation and spend nothing on 
public improvements or for officlal expenses. 

Tre Queen of Holland and her mother will 
spend a month at the Chiteau of Soestdijk, near 
Utrecht, when they return to Holland, before 
settling at Huishoo for the summer. 

Tse drummer fn Servian regiments never 
carries the drum. [t is placed on a two-wheeled 
cart, which fs drawn by a big dog a little fn ad- 
vance of the drummer. 

Ix Barmah {t is rather a suspicious thing to 
give money for a charitable object, Is is supposed 
to mean that the donor has been very wicked and 
{s desirous to make amends, 

Tae weight of a man’s brain has nothing todo 
with his mental power. It is a question of climate, 
not of intellect. ‘The colder the climate, the 
greater the size of the brain, 

A Panis laventor believes that he can caim the 
ocean waves around a vessel by spreading over 
them a thin cotton or silk net, made unsub- 
mergible by being dipped in a certain chemical 
solution, 

Oor of 100 men whom you will meet in Tobasco, 
Mexico, scarcely ten are able to read, and two out 
of every three are held by their creditors as 
slaves for debt. There are about 500,000 Mexicans 
in this form of slavery. 

Vienna has begun the construction of bicycle 
paths through the streets. Ground has been 
conceded for the purpose of building a new street 
on condition that a strip be prepared for the use 
of bicyclists, 

A water-tube gaol is one of the latest achieve- 
ments of Yankee ingenuity, It fs no longer 
necessary to make the prison bars so heavy and 
hard that cutting through them becomes difficult, 
but inetead they are made simply of pipes form- 
ing part of a high-pressure water system. Should 
any of these pipes be severed the water escapes 
and quickly gives warning of the break. 

Arter drinking tea for a cen or two we 
may still learn comething from the Chinese in the 
matter. They make and drink thelr tea 
differently from us, We draw our tea and let it 
stand, In China they pour boiling water into a 
cup and turn some tea Into it, and when the 
leaves eink to the bottom, which happens fn 4 
few seconds, they pour the water off and drink 
it. ‘The result of our way fs that the tannin fs 
equeezed out of the atewad tea-leaves, and we get 
a strong and bitter decoction, which helps to 
wreck our nerves, instead of the gentle stimulant 
that the Chinese beverage amounts to. 


ane sangeet (8 yours’ repule 
mates free, tion). , B. Mrune, 
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HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. P.—Al cousins can marry. 

A. M.—Apply for ¢ Judgment summons. 

Topsy.—The term is only applied in the West Indies. 

XN. F.—Not compvlsory unless she falls on the rates.§ 

Farturs.—They cannot touch your separate property. 

Anxrous Ixqumur.—Address to the War Office, Pall 
Mali. 

Pavna.— Everything depends on the date of the 
marriage. 

BROKEN-HEARTED.— We should advise a mutual return 
of presents. 

Tuorip.—No such association exists cither in London 
or elao where. 

Axxiovs To Know.—This is a matter altcg: ther out 
of our province. 

Rroecca.—The Jewish Sabbath was (and is) the last 
jay of the week. 

B. O. F.—You can get the mecessary form at the 
Bank of England. 

DovstYtt Tswaxt.—The landlord ts pertectly right ; 
be lets you off ensily. 

Uspger Ace.—Women, like men, are of age when 
twenty-one years old. 

T. §.—The Doge pn ti way would be to see the deceased's 
will at Somerset 

plese 5 never give opinions on the soundness 
of commercial concerns. 

Wire's Farenv.—Not — there is either proof or 
legal presumption of death. 

Esp oF Tus OxxTury. ~The twentieth century com: 
mences on January lst, 1901. 

In Great Troveis.—We strongly recommend you to 
obtain legal assistance at on 

Royatty Lovers.—The reco and Dachess of Fife 
were married on July 27th, 1839. 

Worniep Sister.— There must be proof of a dul as 
well as of cruelty, to obtain a divorce. eo 

PerPLextry.—The latest will which is properly signed 
and witnessed must be carried into effect. 

Usnapry Davenrer,—The father of a woman of fall 
age has no legal control over her movements, 

¢ nee. for ys off.nces has been the mode 

of punishment in England from time immemorial. 

Att oy A Foc.—-In 1582 Pope Gregory XII. introduced 
re new style of time, counting October 5th as the 15th. 
it with w! “pen eek at lated 


ene atx fo to a paste, and afterw dry 


pr people find cannot +. the food 
fie bet sg taking, that eal cae them to try some- 


Perskverasce.—You cannot learn music sufficiently 
without e master, No books alone will give you suffi- 
clent instruction. 

Micyox.—A city is genera’ a to rank 
bofore a town, thon ute semen ~ the assumed 
superiority does not appear. 

Avy.—Try rubbing the cette spots with dry plastsr- 
of- Paris. When all traces of are removed’ da ot the 


powder off with a soft —_ 
= ree wy .—The servant aooeet upon — railway 
would have a claim against the com: compensa- 
tion not against his employer. se 
Quzex Mas.—Try Saas ape ne as ie of flannel 
tipped in damp whiting. te remove the 
wn stains caused by icing. 


oe Wirts.—When the shirt is froned and pretty 
ey, ve See beeaht ove wines 0. chen damp rag. Apply 
the polishing iron heavily all over it. 
Mrmpie-Aar.—The fortieth 
life ; j there ta no furthe growth ther 
begins to take the downward co 
prt dihek othianeiaist atentbantgtn launched 
is a little oger half a million, and with guus and amm: 
nition on board jnst under » million steling. ge 
A Sotprer's Lov2.—Tho number of volleys fired 
4 soldier's grave wo depends upon the number of companies 
in the regiment, each company firing one volley. 
MateimontaL DirFicuntres.--If a 5 ee tamee her 
cause, willing to 
ina er sainle ome, shs chant idan’ Sopp | 3 


_ Bo Tor Wash or Me! your boots clean with a 


pemoet dom, water; when all 
— are retaowed rub leather 27 with another cloth, 
Rrov.aR ‘Reapen.—A ltr fe 
being written and 


Posted of the Postmaster: 
until duly i eee 


considered middle- 
any ney 


g 


browned. See 
it; cover close until it is fit to use, 








Cycuist,—At any cycle shop you may obtain a punc- 
ture patch which can be a piled to your bag and atop 
the leak r'ght away ; if it a big one, give the bag to 
waterproofers ; repair will cost some coppers. 


oo J.—The Queen does not sign the death warrants 

f criminals capitally convicted. The judge who tried 
ther leaves them for execution, and if the sentence is 
to be commuted it is done by the Home Secretary. 


Misrarss Pavs.— Rub first with a cloth wrung out of 
hot water to which a little salé has been added, and 
after with a second cloth jet ne | out of ammonia-and- 
— This removes grease dirt, and brightens the 

ours. 


Sarriz.—This patee ought to remove the stains from 
your linen. Mtx fuls of water with one of 
spirit of salt stasatte acid. Lot the stain Ilo in it for 

one or two minutes; then rinse the article in cold 


Faantic ADMIRER.—Undor no circumstances is it 

oy de for you to bow to her or address her until you 

been introduced. Until you can accomplish that in 

panrap ws my pe fashion you had better worship 
your dt in secret, 

Cosmo.—The chtid of British parents born at ec. takes 
its them ; the birth is reported to the 
gag oy Consul at the where the ship pts in, and 

is by him to the Registrar-General in 
London fe be Snelly sesurded in the parents ’ parish. 


SPRina.—Sponge well with a cloth wrang ovt of luke- 
warm water and ammonia, ait re the water and 
the cloth as often as gay om ie, teneetees 

€ 


the colours. It the wosther le ‘right an a 
windows till the carpet is drz ; if Reap leh re. 


Youxna Lovers,—We are in some confusion as to your 

g, and we are tempted in the frat place to say 

that a young man of seventeen and a young girl of 

fteen have no business to be very seriously in love. 
Neither is of an 9g0 to properly know their own mind. 


. 
LOVE'S DUTY. 


Wuart is Love's duty—how is it fulfilled | 
By tender looks and hand-clasps—deep drawn 


By pro’ iene and words, 
Or is Ptr e by pose dx} sacri 
Of self for those we mse constant quest 
To find whate'er will make their lives more blest ? 


Ot what avail is Love to either one-- 

The lover or the loved unless it bring 

This sweet and loyal duty to discharge— 

To take from life its every smart and sting, 
To abield it from each harsh and chilling blast, 
And make a heaven here, while life shali last?’ 


And in all this what joy shall come to both--- 
The lover and the loved—what rare delight ! 
How each will strive new duties to discern, 

makes each day more bright! 
And both shall know the bliss that comes to one, 
That biiss which finds Love's sacred duty done, 


Lattan.—Pound up half-ounce each of cayenne 
pepper and garlic; when well pounded, put 
them {n a stone jor and pour quarts of good white 
vinegar, dotling hot, over them. ben quite cold, add 
and mix well in a quarter of a pint of best Indian. soy, 
and bottle at once. 


Emuuin.—Breadcrumbs a little stale, ic, one or two 
= old ; a PD mtn 4 wwdered starch be mixed 
aes is white in the pattern. 


Cin pega edi the 4 ye me ge ge follow up 
with a plece lean flannel, and clean, unused 

breadcrumbs, 
@queaky Boors.—Fill tone with warm dry tran, 
lace or aay ap aaghe Poe rite‘ hang them in 
though. When 


Sees Baer Gey veh 6 wong Eile cantor ofl in, and when 

geile Og out the bran, and your boots will be 
as when new. 

oe Sr traps of = pieces of new Pome fn 

morning and out all you find in these each 

ones the process, The diluted carbolic 

good assistant, but the freauent 

be wd A of | cco oom corners, ee a beating and airing of 


carpets out of doors will also hel; 


Ex.iz.—It would be quite me for the mother of 
peg to — — of the young 
are in need of services. If it is the 

Was ee is te to tan mersice, such action seems 
ca sw mn and, under the ciroumstances, 


i 


Eo tin the b rub it in well with soa 
fag! ays few minutes. Then walk 


out alterna with oll of er ee ee rand 

repeat. If it does not yield to Se otnent, sols: of 

ue ae be applied, an 
ee ee, and ins 


with it, after which wash thoroughly 0 at water, 


Usrorronats.—It isa phrase that has beon known 
in England for centuries. Books relating to necro- 
mancy were called black apd many containing 
rn were so stigmatiz There was s black 

book of the Exchequer, as ear! aa 1175, and there is a 
terrible black book published by order of Houry VIII., 
containing a an account of the abures an 

in English monasteries, 


es cOMm- 
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HArwan.—Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a quart 
of water, to which add sufficient flour to make a thick 

cam. Stir in half a teaspoonful of powdered resip 
and a few cloves, to give a pleasant cdour. Have over 
the fire a teacup of boiling water; pour the flour 
mixture Into it, stirrlog well. 

Frora.—The white rose signifies “I am worthy of 
you”; the red rose signifies love; the deep red rose, 
“bashful shame"; the deep red carnation, “‘alas! for 

y poor heart”; the striped carnation, refusal ; the 
yellow carnation, disdan ; the datsy signifies innocence; 
the violet, faithfalness, and the lily, purity. 


PepstTriAy.-—To render shoes and boots waterproof 
in muddy weather, warm a little beeswax and mutton 
suet until it is liquid ; then rub a little of it over the 
boots or shoes where the stitches are, No matter how 
damp boots or shoes may be, they can be casily polished 
ina vay short time if a fow drops of parafiin oil be 
added to the blacking when mixing it. 


Across THE Warer.—Take some Grujtre cheese 
mince it finely with one half the quantity of fre ‘ah 
walnuts, Butter some very thin slices of bread with 
made mustard and spread the cheese and nuts on it 
and press close together. Botled chestnuts are also 
very nice fora change. Garnish with slices of lemon 
and serve with a dry sherry, 


Garcuesiz.—A lady would shake bauds on Iniroduc- 
tion to the relations of her fan-¢, and also on introduc- 
tion to the friend of an intimate friend. If at a friend's 
house a lady should be introduced to another calling at 
the same time, and she has fraternized at all with her, 
she should shake hands on taking leave ; = if, on the 
other hand, sho has merely exchanged a fow common- 
places with her , a bow would be all that was necessary. 


Busy Ber.—. A savoury breakfast dish is made as 
follows : Slice four links of! sansage in inch pleces and 
boil five minutes in’two cupfuls of water. Pour off the 
fat and add one-half pound of thinly sliced dried beef 
pulled into fine pieces. Thicken with one — 
tablespoonfal of flour wet in cold water, and 
tablespoonful of butter and a little salt, Serve with 
brown bread or baked potatoes. 


Brrvrr.— Mere pleasant attentions on a man’s pert do 
not of necetsity mean love; neither does o desire for 
her society or a deference to her wishes. Friendship 
may ental! all these, and yet bring with it no warmer 
feeling. A man need not necesssrily love a girl because 
he is eivil and kind in his manner toward her; a man 
who fs worthy of the name behaves in like manner to 
every woman, 


Domestricatep.—It should be tested about every ten 
minutes with some white kitchen paper. When tho 
paper turns black or catches fire, putinnothing. When 
the pa tarns dark brown, put in small pastries. 
When the pameer turns light brown, put in vol-au-vents, 
fruit-tarte, When the paper turns dark oe 
pt in large - ae rich cake, &c. When the paper tur 

ght yellow, only jast turning colour, put in spenab 
cakes, meringnes, Sc. 


Suyiicgut.—A fine starch glazs for nen may be pre- 
ren as follows : Take of spermaceti, gum arabic and 
x one ounce each ; glycerine two and a half ounces, 
and distilled water fourteen and a half ounces, Set 
the starch over the fire to boil, and while boiling stir 
in two or three teaspoonfuls of the above mixture, this 
quantity being In p Sopertlen to each balf-pound of the 
— The mixture may also be used with raw 
starc 


Worrixp,—If the spot was caused by a smut, ae 
applications of clean cold water (no soap) would have 
taken it out, but now that you havecomplicated it with 

French chalk wo fear you must try benzine; you 
might try plenty of clean cold water and a damper 
before you the benzine, and see what effect it has ; 

it will y be best to place the soiled bit over 
a small bowl, and see that hands, damper, and 
water are absolutely clean; if that fails, rub on some 

zine, 

Usprux.—Undine was one of the fabled water spirits 
of heathen mythology, who might receive s human soul 
by intermarrisge with ry mortal. According to the 
romance “Undine,” by the German author, De La 
Motte Fouque, she was a water sprite and changeling in 
a fisherman’s hut, where Sir Huldbrand saw and fel) 
in Jove with her. By her marriage with him—a 
mortal—-Undine acquired a soul; but the Knight soon 
neglected her for the Lady Bortalda, and Undine was 
carried away by her sisters into the sea. On the day of 
Sir Huldbrand’s marriage with Bertalda, Undine 
returned and gave him a kiss from which he died, 








Tus Lowpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 

~ poet-free Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 

ing and Bightpence. The yearly —— 

pny the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, ts 
Bight Shillings and Hightpence, post-free. 


Au Back Nompens, Pants and Vouivmwss are fa 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 458 is Now Beaty, price Sixpence, 
_ ry ue Also Vol. LXXIL, bound im 


Tax INDEX to Vou. LXXII. ls now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Throo-halfpence. 

Att Lerrers TO BS ADDRESSED TO THK Ep: ToR 

W.6. Lonpow Reaper, 26, Oatherine Sirect, Strand, 


a. We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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WHAT 


BEECHAMS PILLS 





CANNOT DO. 





There are some things that Beecham’s Pills cannot do; and we 

are as proud to touch on this negative side of the question as we 

are indefatigable in explaining the active or positive one; for, as 

will be noticed by the intelligent reader, both aspects are insepar- 
ably linked. 





BEECHAM’S PILLS cannot irritate -the intes- 
tines. Various preparations offered to the public. as 
aperients are simply irritants. Properly speaking, they 
cannot be called medicines at all. 
undigested mass through the alimentary canal, but they | 
possess no real therapeutic value. 
medicive in the truest sense. They soothe, heal, and 
strengthen, producing permanent benefit as well as tem- 
porary relief. And they are absolutely safe for man, 
woman or child. 


BEECHAW’S PILLS cannot nauseate the 


stomach. Some drugs, otherwise beneficial, become so 


repugnant to the stomach after a few doses that they | 


have to be discontinued. Beecham’s Pills give no such 
unsatisfactory result. They agree with the most delicate 
stomach. Indeed, it may be said that some of their chief 


functions are to restore the tone of that organ, to regulate | 


the various digestive ferments, and to induce a keen and 
healthy appetite. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cannot overtask the liver. 


wide difference. arations that contain mercury, 
podophyllin, or other a awae co tape are dangerous, 
if for no other reason than that they tend to over-stimu- 
late the biliary secretions and produce subsequent torpid- 
ity. Beecham’s Pills, free from any hurtfu i ingredient, 
act most specifically on this most important organ, remov- 
ing congested conditions, cleansing, invigorating, recuper- 
ating. 
never suffer from the terrors of “bilions attack,” the 
frequent recurrence of which renders life a misery to many. 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS cannot impoverish the 
blood. This is a very important consideration. Many | 
so-called ‘ blood-purifiers ” 


People who take Beecham’s Pills in due season | 


They may hurry an | 
Beecham’s Pills are a | 


| this medicine. 





qualities of the blood, even when they succeed in expelling 
impurities. Beecham’s Pills, on the contrary, eliminate 
whatever septic matter may have altered the condition of 
the vital fluid, while at the same time they enable the 
stomach and liver to produce and supply a new “building- 
up force,” the effect of which will soon be apparent in such 
an improved state of the general health as, in many cases, 
to amount to a fresh lease of youth. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS cannot injure the nervous 
system. Although a powerful nerve tonic, Beecham’s 
Pills cannot, under any circumstances, injuriously affect 
the nerves. But there are no circumstances under which 
the nervous system will not derive essential benefit from 
We say essential, because the good effects 
are not sudden, spasmodic, evanescent, but cumulative, 
sure, and lasting. Let those who have suffered, perhaps 
for years, from trembling, hesitation, flushing, lassitude, 


| a certain vague fearfulness, or any of the numerous symp- 





toms of nervous weakness and exhaustion, t 
Beechain’s Pills, and they will quickly find t 


a course of 
mselves in 


| possession of a sensation of clearness and power to which 
Between healthy ewe and over-stimulation there isa | 


they may have long been strangers, or possibly, never 
before realised. 


Finally, BEECHAM’S PILLS cannot mislead 
anyone. They have had the confidence of three generations. 
They have never depended for their enormous success on 
the publication of testimonials—thousands were and are 
alwaysatcommand. They have not “jumped” into public 
estimation, but for more than fifty years their reputation 
has been steadily a-building. And now their ever-growing 
sale exceeds six million boxes a year. These facts, these 
figures, unite to form an overwhelming proof that men 
and women py tens of thousands find that Beecham’s Pills 
are of paramount importance in matters of health and of 


seriously reduce the nutritive | the hs appiness resulting therefrom. 





BEECHAM'S PILLS are prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, 
at the Manufactory, St. Helens, Lancashire. 





Sold everywhere in Boxes, 1s. 1id. and 2s. 9d. each. 


London : Published by the Proprietor at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and printed by Wooprarn and Kuxpgr, Long Acre, W.C. 
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